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| 

Take her away, into the sun,” the doctors said. 

She herself was sceptical of the sun, but she permitted 

herself to be carried away, with her child, and a nurse, and her 
mother, over the sea. 

The ship sailed at midnight. And for two hours her husband 
stayed with her, while the child was put to bed, and the 
passengers came on board. It was a black night, the Hudson swayed 
with heavy blackness, shaken over with spilled dribbles of light. 
She leaned on the rail, and looking down thought: This is the 
sea; it is deeper than one imagines, and fuller of memories. At 
that moment the sea seemed to heave like the serpent of chaos 
that has lived for ever. 

“These partings are no good, you know,” her husband was 
saying, at her side. ““They’re no good. | don't like them.” 

His tone was full of apprehension, misgiving, and there was a 
certain note of clinging to the last straw of hope. 

“No, neither do I,” she responded in a flat voice. 

She remembered how bitterly they had wanted to get away 
from one another, he and she. The emotion of parting gave a 
slight tug at her emotions, but only caused the iron that had 
gone into her soul to gore deeper. 

So, they looked at their sleeping son, and the father’s eyes 
were wet. But it is not the wetting of the eyes which counts, it 
is the deep iron rhythm of habit, the year-long, life-long habits ; 
the deep-set stroke of power. 


And in their two lives, the stroke of power was hostile, his 

and hers. Like two engines running at variance, they shattered 
one another. 

“All ashore! All ashore!” 

“Maurice, you must go!” 

And she thought to herself: For him it is All ashore! For 

me it is Out to sea! 

Well, he waved his hanky on the midnight dreariness of the 
pier, as the boat inched away; one among a crowd. One among 
a crowd! C'est ca! 

The ferry-boats, like great dishes piled with rows of lights, 
were still slanting across the Hudson. That black mouth must 
be the Lackawanna Station. 


The ship ebbed on, the Hudson seemed interminable. But 

at last they were round the bend, and there was the poor 
harvest of lights at the Battery. Liberty flung up her torch in a 
tantrum. There was the wash of the sea. 

And though the Atlantic was grey as lava, she did come at 

last into the sun. Even she had a house above the bluest of 
seas, with a vast garden, or vineyard, all vines and olives 
dropping steeply, terrace after terrace, to the strip of coast-plain ; 
and the garden full of secret places, deep groves of lemon far 
down in the cleft of earth, and hidden, pure green reservoirs 
of water; then a spring issuing out of a little cavern, where the 
old Sicules had drunk before the Greeks came; and a grey 
goat bleating, stabled in an ancient tomb, with all the niches 
empty. There was the scent of mimosa, and beyond, the snow 
of the volcano. 

She saw it all, and in a measure it was soothing. But it was 

all external. She didn’t really care about it. She was herself, 
just the same, with all her anger and frustration inside her, 

and her incapacity to feel anything real. The child irritated 

her, and preyed on her peace of mind. She felt so horribly, 
ghastly responsible for him: as if she must be responsible for 
every breath he drew. And that was torture to her, to the 

child, and to everybody else concerned. 

“You know, Juliet, the doctor told you to lie in the sun, 

without your clothes. Why don’t you?” said her mother. 

“When | am fit to do so, | will. Do you want to kill me?” 

Juliet flew at her. . 

“To kill you, no! Only to do you good.” 

“For God’s sake, leave off wanting to do me good.” 

The mother at last was so hurt and incensed, she departed. 
The sea went white—and then invisible. Pouring rain fell. 

It was cold, in the house built for the sun. 

Again a morning when the sun lifted himself naked and 
molten, sparkling over the sea’s rim. The house faced 
southwest. Juliet lay in her bed and watched him rise. It was as if 
she had never seen the sun rise before. She had never seen the 
naked sun stand up pure upon the sea-line, shaking the night off 
himself. 

So the desire sprang secretly in her, to go naked in the sun. 
She cherished her desire like a secret. 

But she wanted to go away from the house—away from 
people. And it is not easy, in a country where every olive 

tree has eyes, and every slope is seen from afar, to go hidden. 
But she found a place: a rocky bluff, shoved out to the sea 


and sun and overgrown with large cactus, the flat-leaved cactus 
called prickly pear. Out of this blue-grey knoll of cactus rose 

one cypress tree, with a pallid, thick trunk, and a tip that 

leaned over, flexible, up in the blue. It stood like a guardian 
looking to sea; or a low, silvery candle whose huge flame was 
darkness against light: earth sending up her proud tongue of 
gloom. 

Juliet sat down by the cypress trees, and took off her clothes. 
The contorted cactus made a forest, hideous yet fascinating, 
about her. She sat and offered her bosom to the sun, sighing, 
even now, with a certain hard pain, against the cruelty of haying 
to give herself. 

But the sun marched in blue heaven and’ sent down his 

rays as he went. She felt the soft air of the sea on her breasts, 
that seemed as if they would never ripen. But she hardly 

felt the sun. Fruits that would wither and not mature, her 
breasts. 

Soon, however, she felt the sun inside them, warmer than 

ever love had been, warmer than milk or the hands of her 

baby. At last, at last her breasts were like long white grapes 

in the hot sun. 

She slid off all her clothes and lay naked in the sun, and as 

she lay she looked up through her fingers at the central sun, 

his blue pulsing roundness, whose outer edges streamed 
brilliance. Pulsing with marvellous blue, and alive, and streaming 
white fire from his edges, the sun! He faced down to her with 

his look of blue fire, and enveloped her breasts and her face, 
her throat, her tired belly, her knees, her thighs and her feet. 
She lay with shut eyes, the colour of rosy flame through her 

lids. It was too much. She reached and put leaves over her eyes. | 
Then she lay again, like a long white gourd in the sun, that 

must ripen to gold. 

She could feel the sun penetrating even into her bones; nay, 
further, even into her emotions and her thoughts. The dark 
tensions of her emotion began to give way, the cold dark clots of 
her thoughts began to dissolve. She was beginning to feel warm 
right through. “Turning over, she let her shoulders dissolve in 
the sun, her loins, the backs of her thighs, even her heels. And 
she lay half stunned with wonder at the thing that was happening 
to her. Her weary, chilled heart was melting, and, in melting, evaporating. 
When she was dressed again she lay once more and looked up 
at the cypress tree, whose crest, a flexible filament, fell this 

way and that in the breeze. Meanwhile, she was conscious of 
the great sun roaming in heaven. 


So, dazed, she went home, only half-seeing, sun-blinded and 
sun-dazed. And her blindness was like a richness to her, and 
her dim, warm, heavy half-consciousness was like wealth. 
“Mummy! Mummy!” her child came running towards her, 
calling in that peculiar bird-like little anguish of want, always 
wanting her. She was surprised that her drowsed heart for once 
felt none of the anxious love-anguish in return. She caught the 
child up in her arms, but she thought: He should not be such 

a lump! If he were in the sun, he would spring up. 

She resented, rather, his little hands clutching at her, 
especially at her neck. She pulled her throat away. She did not 
want to be touched. She put the child gently down. 

“Run!” she said. “Run in the sun!” 

And there and then she took off his clothes and set him naked 
on the warm terrace. 

“Play in the sun!” she said. 

He was frightened and wanted to cry. But she, in the warm 
indolence of her body, and the complete indifference of her 
heart, rolled him an orange across the red tiles, and with his 
soft, unformed little body he toddled after it. Then immediately 
he had it, he dropped it because it felt strange against his flesh. 
And he looked back at her, querulous, wrinkling his face to 

cry, frightened because he was stark. 

“Bring me the orange,” she said, amazed at her own deep 
indifference to his trepidation. “Bring Mummy the orange.” 

“He shall not grow up like his father,” she said to herself. 

“Like a worm that the sun has never seen.” 


II 

She had had the child so much on her mind, in a torment of 
responsibility, as if, having borne him, she had to answer for 
his whole existence. Even if his nose were running, it had been 
repulsive and a goad in her vitals, as if she must say to herself: 
Look at the thing you brought forth! 

Now a change took place. She was no longer vitally interested 
in the child, she took the strain of her anxiety and her will from 
off him. And he thrived all the more for it. 

She was thinking inside herself, of the sun in his splendour, 
and her mating with him. Her life was now a whole ritual. 

She lay always awake, before dawn, watching for the grey 

to colour to pale gold, to know if clouds lay on the sea’s edge. 
Her joy was when he rose all molten in his nakedness, and 
threw off blue-white fire, into the tender heaven. 

But sometimes he came ruddy, like.a big, shy creature. And 


sometimes slow and crimson red, with a look of anger, slowly 
pushing and shouldering. Sometimes again she could not see 
him, only the level cloud threw down gold and scarlet from 
above, as he moved behind the wall. 

She was fortunate. Weeks went by, and though the dawn 

was sometimes clouded, and afternoon was sometimes grey, 
never a day passed sunless, and most days, winter though it 
was, streamed radiant. The thin little wild crocuses came up 
mauve and striped, the wild narcissi hung their winter stars. 
Every day she went down to the cypress tree, among the 
cactus grove on the knoll with yellowish cliffs at the foot. She was 
wiser and subtler now, wearing only a dove-grey wrapper, and 
sandals. So that in an instant, in any hidden niche, she was 
naked to the sun. And the moment she was covered again she 
was grey and invisible. 


Every day, in the morning towards noon, she lay at the foot 

of the powerful, silver-pawed cypress tree, while the sun rode 
jovial in heaven. By now she knew the sun in every thread of 
her body, there was not a cold shadow left. And her heart, that 
anxious, straining heart, had disappeared altogether, like a 
flower that falls in the sun, and leaves only a ripe seed-case. 
She knew the sun in heaven, blue-molten with his white fire 
edges, throwing off fire. And though he shone on all the world, 
when she lay unclothed he focussed on her. It was one of the 
wonders of the sun, he could shine on a million people and still 
be the radiant, splendid, unique sun, focussed on her alone. 
With her knowledge of the sun, and her conviction that the 

sun knew her, in the cosmic carnal sense of the word, came 
over her a feeling of detachment from people, and a certain 
contempt for human beings altogether. They were so 
unelemental, so unsunned. They were so like graveyard worms. 
Even the peasants passing up the rocky, ancient little road 
with their donkeys, sun-blackened as they were, were not sunned 
right through. There was a little soft white core of fear, like 

a snail in a shell, where the soul of the man cowered in fear 

of death, and in fear of the natural blaze of life. He dared not 
quite emerge: always innerly cowed. All men were like that. 
Why admit men! 


With her indifference to people, to men, she was not now so 
cautious about being unseen. She had told Marinina, who went 
shopping for her in the village, that the doctor had ordered 
sun-baths. Let that suffice. 


Marinina was a woman over sixty, tall, thin, erect, with 

curling dark grey hair, and dark grey eyes that had the 
shrewdness of thousands of years in them, with the laugh 

that underlies all long experience. Tragedy is lack of experience. 
“It must be beautiful to go unclothed in the sun,” 

said Marinina, with a shrewd laugh in her eyes, as she looked keenly at 
the other woman. Juliet’s fair, bobbed hair curled in a little 

cloud at her temple. Marinina was a woman of Magna Grecia, 
and had far memories. She looked again at Juliet. “But you have 
to be beautiful yourself, if you’re not going to give offence to 

the sun? Isn't it so?” she added, with that queer, 

breathless little laugh of the women of the past. 

“Who knows if | am beautiful!” said Juliet. 


But beautiful or not, she felt that by the sun she was appreciated. 
Which is the same. 

When, out of the sun at noon, sometimes she stole down 

over the rocks and past the cliff-edge, down to the deep gully 
where the lemons hung in cool eternal shadow; and in the 
silence slipped off her wrapper to wash herself quickly at one 

of the deep, clear green basins, she would notice, in the bare 
green twilight under the lemon leaves, that all her body was 
rosy, rosy and turning to gold. She was like another person. She 
was another person. 

So she remembered that the Greeks had said, a white, 
unsunned body was fishy and unhealthy. 

And she would rub a little olive oil in her skin, and wander 

a moment in the dark underworld of the lemons, balancing a 
lemon flower in her navel, laughing to herself. There was just 

a chance some peasant might see her. But if he did he would be 
more afraid of her than she of him. She knew the white core of 
fear in the clothed bodies of men. 

She knew it even in her little son. How he mistrusted her, 

now that she laughed at him, with the sun in her face! She 
insisted on his toddling naked in the sunshine, every day. And 
now his little body was pink, too, his blond hair was pushed 
thick from his brow, his cheeks had a pomegranate scarlet, in 
the delicate gold of the sunny skin. He was bonny and healthy, 
and the servants, loving his red and gold and blue, called him 
an angel from heaven. 

But he mistrusted his mother: she laughed at him. And she 

saw in his wide blue eyes, under the little frown, that centre 

of fear, misgiving, which she believed was at the centre of 

all male eyes, now. She called it fear of the sun. 


“He fears the sun,” she would say to herself, looking down 

into the eyes of the child. 

And as she watched him toddling, swaying, tumbling in the 
sunshine, making his little, bird-like noises, she saw that he held 
himself tight and hidden from the sun, inside himself. His 

spirit was like a snail in a shell, in a damp, cold crevice inside 
himself. It made her think of his father. She wished she could 
make him come forth, break out in a gesture of recklessness and 
salutation. 

She determined to take him with her, down to the cypress 

tree among the cactus. She would have to watch him, because 
of the thorns. But surely in that place he would come forth 

from that little shell, deep inside him. 

That little civilised tension would disappear off his brow. 

She spread a rug for him and sat him down. Then she slid 

off her wrapper and lay down herself, watching a hawk high 

in the blue, and the tip of the cypress hanging over. 

The boy played with stones on the rug. When he got up to 
toddle away, she sat up too. He turned and looked at her. Al- 
‘most, from his blue eyes, it was the challenging, warm look 

of the true male. And he was handsome, with the scarlet in 

the golden blond of his skin. He was not really white. His skin 
was gold-dusky. 

“Mind the thorns, darling,” she said. 

“Thorns!” re-echoed the child, in a birdy chirp, still looking at 
her over his shoulder, like some naked cherub in a picture, doubtful. 
“Nasty prickly thorns.” 

"Ickly thorns!” 

He staggered in his little sandals over the stones, pulling at 

the dry wild mint. She was quick as a serpent, leaping to him, 
when he was going to fall against the prickles. It surprised even 
herself. “What a wild cat | am, really!” she said to herself. 

She brought him every day, when the sun shone, to the cypress tree. 
“Come!” she said. “Let us go to the cypress tree.” 


And if there was a cloudy day, with the tramontana blowing, 

so that she could not go down, the child would chirp 

incessantly: “Cypress tree! Cypress tree!” 

He missed it as much as she did. 

It was not just taking sunbaths. It was much more than 

that. Something deep inside her unfolded and relaxed, and 

she was given. By some mysterious power inside her, deeper 
than her known consciousness and will, she was put into 
connection with the sun, and the stream flowed of itself, from her 


womb. She herself, her conscious self, was secondary, 

a secondary person, almost an onlooker. The true Juliet was this dark 
flow from her deep body to the sun. 

She had always been mistress of herself, aware of what she 

was doing, and held tense for her own power. Now she felt 

inside her quite another sort of power, something greater than 
herself, flowing by itself. Now she was vague, but she had a 

power beyond herself. 


III 

The end of February was suddenly very hot. 

Almond blossom was falling like pink snow, in the touch of the smallest 
breeze. The mauve, silky little anemones were out, the asphodels 
tall in bud, and the sea was cornflower blue. 

Juliet had ceased to trouble about anything. Now, most of 

the day, she and the child were naked in the sun, and it was 

all she wanted. Sometimes she went down to the sea to bathe: 
often she wandered in the gullies where the sun shone in, and 
she was out of sight. Sometimes she saw a peasant with an 
ass, and he saw her. But she went so simply and quietly with 
her child; and the fame of the sun’s healing power, for the 

soul as well as for the body, had already spread among the 
people; so that there was no excitement. 

The child and she were now both tanned with a rosy-golden 
tan, all over. “| am another being!” she said to herself, as she 
looked at her red-gold breasts and thighs. 

The child, too, was another creature, with a peculiar quiet, 
sun-darkened absorption. Now he played by himself in silence, 
and she hardly need notice him. He seemed no longer to know, 
when he was alone. 

There was not a breeze, and the sea was ultramarine. She 

sat by the great silver paw of the cypress tree, drowsed in the 
sun, but her breasts alert, full of sap. She was becoming aware 
that an activity was rousing in her, an activity which would 

carry her into a new way of life. Still she did not want to be 
aware. She knew well enough the vast cold apparatus of 
civilisation, so difficult to evade. 

The child had gone a few yards down the rocky path, round 

the great sprawling of a cactus. She had seen him, a real 
goldbrown infant of the winds, with burnt gold hair and red cheeks, 
collecting the speckled pitcher-flowers and laying them in rows. 
He could balance now, and was quick for his own emergencies, 
like an absorbed young animal playing silent. 


Suddenly she heard him speaking: “Look, Mummy! 

Mummy, look!’ A note in his bird-like voice made her lean 
forward sharply. 

Her heart stood still. He was looking over his naked little 
shoulder at her, and pointing with a loose little hand at a snake 
which had reared itself up a yard away from him, and was 
opening its mouth so that its forked, soft tongue flickered black 
like a shadow, uttering a short hiss. 

“Look, Mummy!” 

“Yes, darling, it’s a snake!” came the slow, deep voice. 

He looked at her, his wide blue eyes uncertain whether to 

be afraid or not. Some stillness of the sun in her reassured 
him. 

“Snake!” he chirped. 

“Yes, darling! Don’t touch it, it can bite,” 


The snake had sunk down, and was reaching away from the 
coils in which it had been basking asleep, and slowly was easing 
its long, gold-brown body into the rocks, with slow curves. The 
boy turned and watched it in silence. Then he said: 

“Snake going!” 

“Yes! Let it go. It likes to be alone.” 

He still watched the slow, easing length as the creature drew 
itself apathetic out of sight. 

“Snake gone back,” he said. 

“Yes, it’s gone back. Come to Mummy a moment.” 

He came and sat with his plump, naked little body on her 
naked lap, and she smoothed his burnt, bright hair. She said 
nothing, feeling that everything was passed. The curious 
soothing power of the sun filled her, filled the whole place like a 
charm, and the snake was part of the place, along with her and 
the child. 

Another day, in the dry stone wall of one of the olive terraces, 
she saw a black snake horizontally creeping. 

“Marinina,” she said, “I saw a black snake. Are they harmPoly 
“Ah, the black snakes, no! But the yellow ones, yes! If the 
yellow ones bite you, you die. But they frighten me, they 
frighten me, even the black ones, when | see one.” 

Juliet still went to the cypress tree with the child. But she 
always looked carefully round before she sat down, examining 
everywhere where the child might go. Then she would lie and 
turn to the sun again, her tanned, pear-shaped breasts pointing 
up. She would take no thought for the morrow. She refused 

to think outside her garden, and she could not write letters. 


She would tell the nurse to write. 


IV 

It was March, and the sun was growing very powerful. In 
the het hcurs she would lie in the shade of the trees, or she 
would even go down to the depths of the cool lemon grove. 
The child ran in the distance, like a young animal absorbed in 
life. 

One day she was sitting in the sun on the steep slope of the 
gully, having bathed in one of the great tanks. Below, under 
the lemons, the child was wading among the yellow oxalis 
flowers of the shadow, gathering fallen lemons, passing with his 
tanned little body into flecks of light, moving all dappled. 
Suddenly, high over the land’s edge, against the full-lit pale 
blue sky, Marinina appeared, a black cloth tied round her 
head, calling quietly: “Signora! Signora Giulietta!” 

Juliet faced round, standing up. Marinina paused a moment, 
seeing the naked woman standing alert, her sun-faded 

fair hair in a little cloud. Then the swift old woman came on 
down the slant of the steep track. 

She stood a few steps, erect, in front of the sun-coloured 
woman, and eyed her shrewdly. 

“But how beautiful you are, you!” she said coolly, almost 
cynically. ““There is your husband.” 

“My husband!” cried Juliet. 

The old woman gave a shrewd bark of a little laugh, the 
mockery of the women of the past. 

“Haven't you got one, a husband, you?” she taunted. 

“But where is he?” cried Juliet. 

The old woman glanced over her shoulder. 

“He was following me,” she said. “But he will not have 

found the path.” And she gave another little bark of a laugh. 
The paths were all grown high with grass and flowers and 
nepitella, till they were like bird-trails in an eternally wild 
place. Strange, the vivid wildness of the old places of 
civilisation, a wildness that is not gaunt. 

Juliet looked at her serving-woman with meditating eyes. 
“Oh, very well!” she said at last. “Let him come.” 

“Let him come here? Now?” asked Marinina, her laughing, 
smoke-grey eyes looking with mockery into Juliet’s. Then she 
gave a little jerk of her shoulders. 

“All right, as you wish. But for him it is a rare one!” 

She opened her mouth in a laugh of noiseless joy. Then she 


pointed down to the child, who was heaping lemons against his 
little chest. “Look how beautiful the child is! That, certainly, 

will please him, poor thing. Then I'll bring him.” 

“Bring him,” said Juliet. 

The old woman scrambled rapidly up the track again. 

Maurice was standing grey-faced, in his grey felt hat and his 
dark grey suit, ata loss among the vine terraces. He looked 
pathetically out of place, in that resplendent sunshine and the 
grace of the old Greek world; like a blot of ink on the pale, 
sun-glowing slope. 

“Come!” said Marinina to him. ‘She is down here.” 

And swiftly she led the way, striding with a rapid stride, 

making her way through the grasses. Suddenly she stopped on 
the brow of the slope. The tops of the lemon trees were dark, 
away below. 

“You, you go down here,” she said to him, and he thanked 

her, looking up at her swiftly. 

He was a man of forty, clean-shaven, grey faced, very quiet 
and really shy. He managed his own business carefully, without 
startling success, but efficiently. And he confided in nobody. ‘The 
old woman of Magna Grecia saw him at a glance: he is good, 
she said to herself, but not a man, poor thing. 

“Down there is the Signora!” said Marinina, pointing like 

one of the Fates. 

And again he said “Thank you! Thank you!” without a 

twinkle, and stepped carefully into the track. Marinina lifted 

her chin with a joyful wickedness. Then she strode off towards 
the house. 

Maurice was watching his step, through the tangle of 
Mediterranean herbage, so he did not catch sight of his wife 

till he came round a little bend, quite near her. She was 
standing erect and nude by the jutting rock, glistening with the 
sun and with warm life. Her breasts seemed to be lifting up, 
alert, to listen, her thighs looked brown and fleet. Her glance on 
him, as he came like ink on blotting-paper, was swift and 
nervous. 

Maurice, poor fellow, hesitated, and glanced away from her. 

He turned his face aside. 

“Hello, Julie!” he said, with a little nervous cough— 

“Splendid! Splendid!” 

He advanced with his face averted, shooting further glances 

at her, as she stood with the peculiar satiny gleam of the sun on 
her tanned skin. Somehow she did not seem so terribly naked. 
It was the golden-rose tan of the sun that clothed her. 


“Hello, Maurice!” she said, hanging back from him. “1 

wasn’t expecting you so soon.” 

“No,” he said. “No! | managed to slip away a little earlier.” 
And again he coughed awkwardly. 

They stood several yards away from one another, and there 
was silence. 

“Well!” he said, “‘er—this is splendid, splendid! You are— 
er—splendid! Where is the boy?” 

“There he is,” she said, pointing down to where a naked 
urchin in the deep shade was piling fallen lemons together. 
The father gave an odd little laugh. 

“Ah, yes! there he is! So there’s the little man! Fine!” he 
said. He really was thrilled in his suppressed, nervous soul. 
“Hello, Johnny!” he called, and it sounded rather feeble. 
“Hello, Johnny!” 

The child looked up, spilling lemons from his chubby arms, 
but did not respond. 

“Tl guess we'll go down to him,” said Juliet, as she turned 
and went striding down the path. Her husband followed, 
watching the rosy, fleet-looking lifting and sinking of her quick hips, 
as she swayed a little in the socket of her waist. He was dazed 
with admiration, but also, at a deadly loss. What should he do 
with himself? He was utterly out of the picture, in his dark 
grey suit and pale grey hat, and his grey, monastic face of a 
shy business man. 

“He looks all right, doesn’t he?” said Juliet, as they came 
through the deep sea of yellow-flowering oxalis, under the 
lemon trees. 

“Ah!—yes! yes! Splendid! Splendid!—Hello, Johnny! Do 
you know Daddy? Do you know Daddy, Johnny?” 

He crouched down and held out his hands. 

“Lemons!” said the child, birdily chirping. ““I'wo lemons!” 
“Two lemons!” replied the father. “Lots of lemons.” 

The infant came and put a lemon in each of his father’s open 
hands. Then he stood back to look. 

“Two lemons!” repeated the father. “Come, Johnny! Come 
and say ‘Hello’ to Daddy.” 

“Daddy going back?” said the child. 

“Going back? Well—well—not to-day.” 

And he gathered his son in his arms. 

“Take a coat off! Daddy take a coat off!” said the boy, 
squirming debonair away from the cloth. 

“All right, son! Daddy take a coat off.” 

He took off his coat and laid it carefully aside, then again 


took his son in his arms. The naked woman looked down at 
the naked infant in the arms of the man in his shirt sleeves. 
The boy had pulled off the father’s hat, and Juliet looked at 
the sleek, black-and-grey hair of her husband, not a hair out of 
place. And utterly, utterly indoors. She was silent for a long 
time, while the father talked to the child, who was fond of 
his Daddy. 

“What are you going to do about it, Maurice?” she said, 
suddenly. 

He looked at her swiftly, sideways. 

“Er—about what, Julie?” 

“Oh, everything! About this! | can’t go back into East 
Forty-Seventh.” 

“Er—” he hesitated, “no, | suppose not—Not just now at 
least.” 

“Never,” she said, and there was a silence. 

“Well—er—I don’t know,” he said. 

“Do you think you can come out here?” she said. 

“Yes!—I can stay for a month. | think | can manage a 
month,” he hesitated. Then he ventured a complicated, shy 
peep at her, and hid his face again. 

She looked down at him, her alert breasts lifted with a sigh, 
as if a breeze of impatience shook them. 

“T can’t go back,” she said slowly. “I can’t go back on this 

” sun. If you can’t come here 

She ended on an open note. He glanced at her again and 
again, furtively, but with growing admiration and lessening 
confusion. 

“No!” he said. “This kind of thing suits you. You are 
splendid! No, | don’t think you can go back.” 

He was thinking of her in the New York flat, pale, silent, 
oppressing him terribly. He was the soul of gentle timidity, in 
his human relations, and her silent, awful hostility, after the 
baby was born, had frightened him deeply. Because he had 
realised she couldn't help it. Women were like that. Their 
feelings took a reverse direction, even against their own selves, 
and it was awful—awful! Awful, awful to live in the house 
with a woman like that, whose feelings were reversed even 
against herself! He had felt himself ground down under the 
millstone of her helpless enmity. She had ground even herself 
down to the quick, and the child as well. No, anything rather 
than that. 

“But what about you?” she asked. 

“Il? Oh, I! can carry on the business, and—er—come 


over here for the holidays—as long as you like to stay. You 
stay as long as you wish.” He looked a long time down at the 
earth, then glanced up at her with a touch of supplication in 
his uneasy eyes. 

“Even for ever?” 

“Well—er—yes, if you like. For ever is a long time. One 

can't set a date.” 

“And | can do anything | like?” She looked him straight in 

the eyes, challenging. And he was powerless against her rosy, 
wind-hardened nakedness. 

“Er—yes!—I suppose so! So long as you don’t make yourself 
unhappy—or the boy.” 

Again he looked up at her with a complicated, uneasy appeal 
—thinking of the child, but hoping for himself. 

“T won't,” she said quickly. 

“No!” he said. “No! | don’t think you will.” 

There was a pause. The bells of the village were hastily 
clanging mid-day. That meant lunch. 

She slipped into her grey crepe kimono, and fastened a 
broad green sash round her waist. Then she slipped a little 
blue shirt over the boy’s head, and they went up to the 
house. 

At table she watched her husband, his grey city face, his 
fixed, black-grey hair, his very precise table manners, and his 
extreme moderation in eating and drinking. Sometimes he 
elanced at her, furtively, from under his black lashes. He had 
the gold-grey eyes of an animal that has been caught young, 
and reared completely in captivity. 

They went on to the balcony for coffee. Below, beyond, on 
the next podere across the steep little gully, a peasant and his 
wife were sitting under an almond tree, near the green wheat, 
eating their mid-day meal from a little white cloth spread on 
the ground. There was a huge piece of bread, and glasses with 
dark wine. 


Juliet put her husband with his back to this picture: she sat 
facing. Because, the moment she and Maurice had come out on 
the balcony, the peasant had glanced up. 


She knew him, in the distance, perfectly. He was a rather 

fat, very broad fellow of about thirty-five, and he chewed large 
mouthfuls of bread. His wife was stiff and dark-faced, handsome, 
sombre. They had no children. So much Juliet had 

learned. 


The peasant worked a great deal alone, on the opposite 
podere. His clothes were always very clean and cared-for, 
white trousers and a coloured shirt, and an old straw hat. Both 
he and his wife had that air of quiet superiority which belongs 
to individuals, not to a class. 

His attraction was in his vitality, the peculiar quick energy 
which gave a charm to his movements, stout and broad as he 
was. In the early days before she took to the sun, Juliet had 
met him suddenly, among the rocks, when she had scrambled 
over to the next podere. He had been aware of her before she 
saw him, so that, when she did look up, he took off his hat, 
gazing at her with shyness and pride, from his big blue eyes. 
His face was broad, sunburnt, he had a cropped brown 
moustache, and thick brown eyebrows, nearly as thick as his 
moustache, meeting under his low, wide brow. 

“Oh!” she said. “Can | walk here?” 

“Surely!” he replied, with that peculiar hot haste which 
characterised his movement. “My padrone would wish you to walk 
wherever you like on his land.” 

And he pressed back his head in the quick, vivid, 

shy generosity of his nature. She had gone on quickly. But instantly she 
had recognized the violent generosity of his blood, and the 
equally violent farouche shyness. 


Since then she had seen him in the distance every day, and 

she came to realise that he was one who lived a good deal 

to himself, like a quick animal, and that his wife loved him 
intensely, with a jealousy that was almost hate; because, 
probably, he wanted to give himself still, still further, beyond where 
she could take him. 

One day, when a group of peasants sat under a tree, she 

had seen him dancing quick and gay with a child—his wife 
watching darkly. 

Gradually Juliet and he had become intimate, across the 

distance. They were aware of one another. She knew, in the 
morning, the moment he arrived with his ass. And the moment she 
went out on the balcony he turned to look. But they never 

saluted. Yet she missed him when he did not come to work on 

the podere. 

Once, in the hot morning when she had been walking naked, 
deep in the gully between the two estates, she had come upon 
him, as he was bending down, with his powerful shoulders, 
picking up wood to pile on his motionless, waiting donkey. He 

saw her as he lifted his flushed face, and she was backing 


away. A flame went over his eyes, and a flame flew over her 
body, melting her bones. But she backed away behind the 
bushes, silently, and retreated whence she had come. And she 
wondered a little resentfully over the silence in which he could 
work, hidden in the bushy places. He had that wild animal 
faculty. 

Since then there had been a definite pain of consciousness in 
the body of each of them, though neither would admit it, and 
they gave no sign of recognition. But the man’s wife was in-’ 
stinctively aware. 


And Juliet had thought: Why shouldn’t | meet this man for 

an hour, and bear his child? Why should | have to identify 

my life with a man’s life? Why not meet him for an hour, a 
long as the desire lasts, and no more? ‘There is already the 
spark between us. 

But she had never made any sign. And now she saw him 
looking up, from where he sat by the white cloth, opposite his 
black-clad wife, looking up at Maurice. The wife turned 

and looked, too, saturnine. 

And Juliet felt a grudge come over her. She would have to 
bear Maurice’s child again. She had seen it in her husband’s 
eyes. And she knew it from his answer, when she spoke to him. 
“Will you walk about in the sun, too, without your clothes?” 
she asked him. 

“Why—er—yes! Yes, | should like to, while I’m here—| 
suppose it’s quite private?” 

There was a gleam in his eyes, a desperate kind of courage of 
his desire, and a glance at the alert lifting of her breasts in 
her wrapper. In this way, he was a man, too, he faced the 
world and was not entirely quenched in his male courage. He 
would dare to walk in the sun, even ridiculously. 

But he smelled of the world, and all its fetters and its 

mongrel cowering. He was branded with the brand that is not 
a hall-mark. 

Ripe now, and brown-rosy all over with the sun, and with 

a heart like a fallen rose, she had wanted to go down to the 
hot, shy peasant and bear his child. Her sentiments had fallen 
like petals. She had seen the flushed blood in the burnt face, 
and the flame in the southern blue eyes, and the answer in her 
had been a gush of fire. He would have been a procreative 
sunbath to her, and she wanted it. 

Nevertheless, her next child would be Maurice’s. The fatal 
chain of continuity would cause it. 


AN HONEST WOMAN 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
from Georgian Stories, via Nash's Pall Mall 


My wife is a very unpunctual woman, so when, having 
arranged to lunch with her at Claridge's, | arrived there 
ten minutes late and did not find her | was not surprised. 

| ordered a cocktail. It was the height of the season and 
in the lounge was hardly an empty table. Some of the 
people after an early meal were drinking their coffee, 
others, like myself, were toying with a dry Martini ; the 
women in their summer frocks looked gay and charming, 
and the men debonair ; but | could see none whose ap 
pearance sufficiently intrigued me to occupy the quarter of 
an hour | was expecting to wait. They were slim and 
pleasant to look upon, well dressed and carelessly at ease, 
but they were for the most part of a pattern, and | ob 
served them with tolerance rather than with interest. But 
it was two o'clock and | felt hungry. My wife tells me 

that she can neither wear a turquoise nor a watch, for the 
turquoise turns green and the watch stops ; and this she 
ascribes to the malignancy of Fate. | have nothing to say 
about the turquoise, but | sometimes think the watch 
might go if she wound it . | was engaged with these re 
flections when an attendant came up to me, and with that 
hushed significance which hotel attendants affect ( as 
though their message holds a more sinister meaning than 
their words suggest ) told me that a lady had just tele 
phoned to say that she had been detained and could not 
lunch with me. 


| hesitated. It is not very amusing to eat in aa crowded 
restaurant by oneself, but it was late to go to a club, and 

| decided that | had better stay where | was. | strolled 

into the restaurant. It has never given me any particular 
satisfaction ( as it appears to do to so many elegant per 
sons ) to be known personally to the head -waiters of fash 
ionable hostelries, but on this occasion | should certainly 
have been glad to be greeted with a less stony eye. The 
maitre d'hdtel, with a set and hostile visage, told me that 
every table was taken . | looked helplessly round the 


large and stately room and, on a sudden, to my pleasure, 
caught sight of someone | knew . Lady Elizabeth Ver 
mont was an old friend. She smiled, and noticing that she 
was alone | went up to her. 


“Will you take pity on a hungry man and let me sit 

with you ?" | asked. 

"Oh, do. But I've nearly finished.” 

She was at a little table by the side of a massive column, 
and when | took my place | found that notwithstanding the 
crowd we sat almost in privacy. 

“This is a bit of luck for me," | said. “| was on the 

point of fainting from hunger.” 


She had a very agreeable smile ; it did not light up 

her face suddenly, but seemed rather to suffuse it by 
degrees with grace and charm . It hesitated for a mo 
ment about her lips and then slowly travelled to those 
great shining eyes of hers and there softly lingered. No 
one surely could say that Lady Elizabeth Vermont was 
cast in the common mould. | never knew her when she 
was a girl, but many have told me that then she was so 
lovely it brought tears to one's eyes ; and | could well be 
lieve it , for now, though fifty, she was incomparable. 


Her ravaged beauty made the fresh and blooming come 
liness of youth a trifle insipid. If her face was haggard 

its haggardness gave her a distinction beyond the reach of 
girlhood. | do not like these painted faces which look all 
alike ; and | think women are so foolish to dull their ex 
pression and obscure their personality with powder, rouge 
and lipstick. But Lady Elizabeth painted not to imitate 
nature, but to improve it ; and you did not question the 
means, but applauded the result. The flaunting boldness 
with which she used cosmetics increased rather than 
dimmed the character of her face. | suppose her hair was 
dyed ; it was black and sleek and shining. She held herself 
upright as though she had never learned to loll , and she 
was very slim . 


She wore a dress of black satin, the lines and the sim 
plicity of which were admirable, and about her neck a long 
rope of pearls. Her only other jewel was an enormous 
emerald, which guarded her wedding ring, and its sombre 


fire emphasized the whiteness of her hand, But it was 

in her hands with their reddened nails that she most clearly 
betrayed her age ; they had none of the girl's soft and 
dimpled roundness ; and you could not but look at them 
with a certain dismay, for before very long they would look 
like the talons of a bird of prey. 


Lady Elizabeth was a remarkable woman. Of great 

birth , for she was the daughter of the seventh Duke of 
St. Erth , she married at the age of eighteen a very rich 
man and started at once upon a career of astounding ex 
travagance, lewdness and dissipation. She was too proud 
to be cautious, too reckless to think of consequences, and 
within two years her husband , in circumstances of appall 
ing scandal, divorced her. She married then one of the 
three co - respondents named in the case, and eighteen 
months later ran away from him. Then followed a suc 
cession of lovers. She became notorious for her profli 
gacy. Her startling beauty and her scandalous conduct 
held her in the public eye, and it was never very long but 
that she gave the gossips something to talk about. Her 
name stank in the nostrils of decent people. She was a 
gambler, a spendthrift and a wanton. But though un 
faithful to her lovers she was constant to her friends, 

and there always remained a few who would never allow, 
whatever she did, that she was anything but a very nice 
woman. 


She had candour, high spirits and courage. She was 
never a hypocrite. She was generous and sincere. It was 
at this period of her life that | came to know her, for 
great ladies, now that religion is out of fashion, when 
they are very much blown upon often take a flattering 
interest in the arts. When they receive the cold shoulder 
from members of their own class they condescend some 
times to the society of writers, painters and musicians. | 
found Lady Elizabeth an agreeable companion. She was 
one of those blessed persons who always say quite fear 
lessly what they think ( thus saving much useful time ) 
and she had a ready wit. She was always willing to talk 

( with a diverting humour) of her lurid past. Her taste, 
though uninstructed, was good, because, notwithstanding 
everything, she was an honest woman. 


Then she did a very surprising thing. At the age of forty 
she married a boy of twenty -one. Her friends said 

it was the maddest act of all her life and some who had 
stuck to her through thick and thin now , for the boy's 
sake, because he was nice and it seemed shameful thus to 
take advantage of his inexperience, refused to have any 
thing more to do with her . It really was the limit. They 
prophesied disaster, for Lady Elizabeth was incapable of 
sticking to any man for more than six months ; nay, they 
hoped for it , since it seemed the only chance for Peter 
Vermont that his wife should behave so scandalously that 
he must leave her. They were all wrong. | do not know 
whether time was responsible for a change of heart in her, 
or whether the boy's innocence and simple love touched 
her, but the fact remains that she made him an admirable 
wife. 

They were poor and she was extravagant, but she be 
came a thrifty housewife ; she grew on a sudden so care 
ful of her reputation that the tongue of scandal was 
silenced ; and it really looked as though his happiness were 
her only concern . None could doubt that she loved him 
devotedly. After being the subject of so much conversa 
tion for so long Lady Elizabeth ceased to be talked about. 
It looked as though her story were told. She was a 
changed woman, and | amused myself with the notion 
that when she was a very old lady, with many years of 
perfect respectability behind her, the past, the lurid past, 
would seem to belong not to her, but to someone long 
since dead whom once she had vaguely known. For 
women have an innate faculty of forgetting. 

But who can tell what the Fates have in store ? In 

the twinkling of an eye all was changed, for Peter Ver 
mont, after ten years of an ideal marriage, fell madly in 
love with a girl called Barbara Canton. She was a nice 
girl , the youngest daughter of Lord Robert Canton, who 
at one time was Under- Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 

and she was pretty in a fair and fluffy manner. Of 

course she was not for a moment to be compared with 
Lady Elizabeth . Many people knew what had happened, 
but no one could tell whether Lady Elizabeth had any 
notion of it , and they wondered how she would meet a 
situation which was so foreign to her experience. It was 
always she who had discarded her lovers ; none had de 
serted her . Personally, | thought she would make short 


work of little Miss Canton ; | knew her resource, her 
courage and her charm. 


It was on account of all this that now it intrigued 

me so much to talk to Lady Elizabeth. 

There was nothing in her demeanour, as gallant, 
charming and frank as usual, to suggest that anything 
troubled her. 


She talked as she always talked, lightly, but with good 
sense and a lively perception of the ridiculous, of the 
various topics which the course of conversation brought 
forward, and | enjoyed my luncheon. | came to the con 
clusion that by some miracle she had no knowledge of 
Peter's changed feelings and | explained this to myself 
by the supposition that her love for him was so great she 
could not conceive that his for her might be less. 


We drank our coffee and smoked a couple of cigar 
ettes, and she asked me the time. 


“ A quarter to three," | said. 

“| must ask for my bill.”" 

"Won't you let me stand your lunch ?” 
“ Of course," she smiled. 

“Are you in a hurry ?” 

“I'm meeting Peter at three.” 

"Oh, how is he ?" 

"He's very well." 


She gave a little smile, that tardy and delightful smile 
of hers, but | seemed to discern in it a certain mockery. 
For an instant she hesitated and she looked at me with 
deliberation . 

"You like curious situations, don't you ?” she said. 
“You'd never guess the errand I'm bound on . | rang up 
Peter this morning and asked him to meet me at three. 
I'm going to ask him to divorce me." 

"You're not!" I cried. | felt myself blush and did 

not know what to say. “| thought you got on so well 
together." 

"Do you think it's likely that | should be ignorant of 
what all the world knows ? I'm really not such a fool 

as all that. ” 


She was not a woman to whom it was possible to say 
what one did not believe, and | could not pretend that | 
did not know what she meant. | remained silent for a 
second or two. 


“Why should you allow yourself to be divorced ?” 
“Robert Canton is a stuffy old thing , " she chuckled ; 
yes, she chuckled. “| very much doubt if he'd let Barbara 
marry Peter if | divorced him. And for me, you know, 

it isn't of the smallest consequence : one divorce more or 
less . 

She shrugged her pretty shoulders. 

“How do you know he wants to marry her ?" 

"He's head over heels in love with her." 

"Has he told you so ?” 

"No. He doesn't even know that | know . He's been 

so wretched, poor darling ! he's been trying so hard not 
to hurt my feelings. " 

"Perhaps it's only a momentary infatuation," | 

hazarded. “ It may pass. 

“Why should it ? Barbara's young and pretty. She's quite nice. 
They're very well suited to one another. And 

besides , what good would it do if it did pass ? They love 
each other now, and the present, in love, is all that mat 
ters. I'm nineteeen years older than Peter. If a man 
ceases to love a woman old enough to be his mother do 
you think he'll ever come to love her again ? You are a 
novelist ; you must know more about human nature than 
that ." 


“Why should you make this sacrifice ?" | asked her. 
"When he asked me to marry him ten years ago | 
promised him that when he wanted his release he should 
have it. You see, there was so great a disproportion be 
tween our ages | thought that was only fair . ” 

“And are you going to keep a promise that he hasn't asked 
you to keep ?" 

She gave a little flutter of those long, thin hands of 

hers, and now | felt that there was something ominous in 
the dark glitter of that emerald. 

"Oh, | must, you know. One must behave like a 
gentleman. To tell you the truth, that's why I'm lunch 

ing here to-day ; it was at this table that he proposed to 
me ; we were dining together, you know, and | was sit 


ting just where | am now . The nuisance is that I'm just as 
much in love with him now as | was then ." She 

paused for a minute, and | could see that she clenched her 
teeth. “ Well, | suppose | ought to go. Peter hates one 

to keep him waiting.” 


She gave me a sort of little helpless look, and it struck 
me that she simply could not bring herself to rise from her 
chair. But she smiled and, with an abrupt gesture, 

sprang to her feet. 


"Would you like me to come with you ? ” | asked. 

" As far as the hotel door,” she smiled. 

We walked through the restaurant and the lounge and 
when we came to the entrance a porter swung round the 
revolving doors. | asked if she would like a taxi. 

“No, I'd sooner walk. It's such a lovely day. ” She 

gave me her hand. “ It's been so nice to see you. | shall 
go abroad to -morrow , but | expect to be in London all 
the autumn. Do ring me up." 


She smiled and nodded and turned away. | watched 

her walk up Davies Street. The air was still bland and 
springlike, and above the roofs, in a blue sky, little white 
clouds were leisurely sailing. She held herself very erect 
and the poise of her head was gallant. She was a slim 
and lovely figure so that people looked at her as she 
passed. | saw her bow graciously to some acquaintance 
who raised his hat, and | laughed as | thought that never 
in a thousand years would it occur to him that she had a 
breaking heart. 


HOLIDAY GROUP 
E. M. DELAFIELD 
ibid, via G. P. Putnam's Sons 


| 

THE Reverend Herbert Cliff -Hay's legacy had been paid 
at last. It seemed almost incredible, they had waited 

for it so long, talked about it so much, and alas, borrowed 
money upon it twice already. It reached them, indeed , 

in a terribly diminished form, what with death duties, 


and mysterious stamps, and fees of which they had had 
no previous cognizance. 


The Reverend Herbert paid back all the borrowed money, 
and paid the premium on little Martin's Educa 

tional Annuity Policy a whole month before it was 

actually due, and took out a bran new Educational Annu 
ity Policy for little Theodore, who had reached the age of 
nineteen months without his parents having been able 

to afford this so necessary outlay on his behalf . 

Their second child, Constance, being a girl, Herbert 

had not thought it necessary to do more than open a Post 
Office Savings' Account for her. Constance, as a matter 
of fact, would have been his favourite child, if he had 
considered it right to have a favourite child — which he 
didn't - but with boys, one had to think about education. 
The legacy paid their debts, enabled him to put a tiny 
nest-egg into the bank, and caused Herbert to make an 
announcement to his wife. 


"We are going to have a holiday,” he said. “A real 
holiday, Julia.” 

Julia looked startled. 

“A second honeymoon !” he cried . 

“Except for the children ,” hinted Julia , rather tact 
lessly, and almost indelicately. 

“ Naturally,” said the Reverend Herbert , frowning. 

He told her his plan. 

He had kept twenty pounds out of the legacy, in cash 
in his desk. It was there at this very moment. And it 
was all to be spent on a holiday at the sea. 

Herbert's living was a country one, and so they hadn't 
felt justified in going away every summer. It was, in 
fact, three years since they had been away—before Theo 
dore was born , said Julia reminiscently. 

Constance, aged four, had never even seen the sea. 
"When did you think of going, darling ? It's the end 

of June now—shall we be able to get in anywhere ? ” 
“Oh yes, | think so," said the Reverend Herbert 
brightly and firmly, meaning really that he hoped so. “ Of 
course , we shouldn't care for one of the fashionable, 
expensive, crowded places, should we, dear ?” 

"No. But even Cornwall now, or North Devon 

— and that wouldn't 


be too long a journey, which would mean less expense. 
We needn't feel bound to any one date. Smith will take 
duty for me any Sunday | like, and we can get away ona 
Monday, and stay till the following Saturday week. " 
"What about Ethel ? " 

Ethel was their general servant . It was very difficult 

for Mrs. Cliff - Hay to find a servant, and still more difficult 
for her to keep one . Ethel had been with them six months 
and Julia's great pre -occupation in life, after the welfare 
of Herbert and the children, was how to make certain that 
Ethel would never leave. 

" Ethel will look after the house, of course." 

“Dear, she won't sleep here alone, I'm perfectly certain. 
You know what girls are.” 

"Well, well, we can settle about Ethel later, surely, ” said 
the Reverend Herbert rather peevishly. " Here am | , 

full of a surprise plan which | hope will be a joy and a 
pleasure to you, and all you can talk about is the wretched 
Ethel !" 

It did indeed seem ungrateful, looked at in that way. 

“| didn't really mean it like that,” said Julia, although 

she had really meant it exactly like that. “ Of course it's 

a glorious idea, Herbert, and so kind of you to think of it all. 
I'd love it, naturally .” 

"It would do you good, dear,” said Herbert, mollified at once. 
“We'll cast off all responsibilities, for once, and 

simply enjoy ourselves. After all , we're still young, ” 

he added wistfully. 

And Julia, in quick response to his wistfulness, an 

swered at once : “ Of course we are !" 

She, as a matter of fact, was thirty - five, and Herbert 
eight years older. But she had a suspicion that they both 
looked more , Herbert because he was getting fat , and 
she because her hair was turning grey so very quickly. ( It 
wouldn't have shown, though, if her hair had only been fair 
instead of dark brown. ) 

Julia wrote to various places about rooms, and found, 

as she had expected , that everything was full up already, 
until the middle of October. 

"If one was on the spot- _ ” said Herbert thought 

fully. “| think , dearest , the only thing would be, if you 
didn't very much mind, for you to go yourself to one of 
these places — say Bewlaigh, which is the shortest journey 
—and go round the town, and find a lodging, or one of 


the less expensive hotels or boarding- houses. It'll really 
save you time and trouble in endless writing, in the long 
run, and you're sure to find something . " 

Julia was rather astonished. He had never suggested 
that she should go away anywhere by herself before, but 
it just showed how much his mind was set upon this plan 
cf a holiday. 

Julia went to Bewlaigh, a journey of about two and a 

half hours by train. It was a nice hot day, and the sea 
looked very blue, and there were people bathing, and chil 
dren playing on the sands, and climbing over the rocks, 
and Julia thought of Martin and Constance and Theo 
dore, and made up her mind then and there that she 
wouldn't go home until she'd found rooms for them. 

The place was small - only one cinema, no pierrots , very 
few bathing machines, and only a very tiny pier. It couldn't 
really be full up. 

The station was in the middle of the little town, and 

she walked slowly up the Parade, not looking much at the 
white, shining, square houses with green shutters, and 
striped sun-blinds , and gardens, that lined the road, be 
cause she knew that these would be the most expensive 
of all the lodgings. 

Anything not directly overlooking the blue, sparkling 

sea , would be cheaper. 


She turned up a little side road, called Prospect Road. 
The Prospect, if taken literally, referred to a number of 
small, grey stone villas, all exactly alike, duplicated in 
two long rows. Almost every window had a card in it, 
bearing the word : Apartments. 


Julia tried the first one. 

"Full up till the end of September, " said the woman 
pleasantly. 

The next one was full up till October. So were the 

third and the fourth, and the fifth . The fifth doubted 
very much if there was anything to be had anywhere in 
Bewlaigh, so late in the day. Rooms were generally 
booked in the winter, or the early spring — sometimes 
the year before, if people wanted to return to the same 
house. 

But Julia could try Mrs. Parker, in York Terrace 

the last house but one on the left as you went down. 


Julia said that she was much obliged, and went to York 
Terrace. She had expected to have great difficulty in 
finding what she wanted, and was neither surprised nor 
very much discouraged. 

With three childen and not much money, it was never 
easy to get in anywhere. 

She passed a pink house, with “ Board-Residence" 
placarded on the balcony, on her way to York Terrace, 
and went in, just in case, and asked for the manageress. 
The manageress thought she might have rooms, when 
would it be for ? 

"Any date in July or August,” said Julia. "“ Two 

rooms, and a double bed and a single one in each, or else 
three single beds in one room , for the children " 

“Oh,” said the manageress, differently. “ Oh, I'm 

sorry, but we don't really care about taking children. 
How old would they be ? " 

" Five and four, and nearly two,” said Julia, conscious 
that these were, of all ages, the most damning. 

"I'm sorry," said the manageress firmly. 

They wished one another a good morning, and sep 
arated. 


York Terrace was on the top of a hill . It would be a 
terrific climb up from the sands, but it needn't take 

more than fifteen minutes even with the pram . 

“The last house but one on the left, as you went down 

It was called, poetically, “ Eventide.” It reminded 

Julia vaguely of some hymn, which seemed suitable. 
Perhaps a good omen , or was that being superstitious ? 
“Mrs. Parker ?'' 

“Yes. 
"| was wondering if you had any rooms vacant any 
time in July or August,” glibly began Julia, in the formula 
that she had now used seven times within an hour. 
“Any time in July or August, ” said Mrs. Parker. 

"Any time.” 

“I've the middle of July practically vacant, owing to a 
party having failed. How long would you be wanting 

the rooms, and for how many ?" 

Julia gave particulars, not slurring the ages of the 
children. Her heart leapt when Mrs. Parker asked if 

she would care to see the rooms. 

One front bedroom — one back one on the same floor, 


the requisite number of beds — and a small sitting -room 
downstairs. 

"What are your terms for these rooms ?” 

“ Six guineas a week, after the first week in July. | 

have to try and make up, in the season,, for all the rest 
of the year, when | may get no let at all, ” said Mrs. Parker 
mournfully. 

Six guineas wasn't too bad. But Julia knew about 

landla dies. 

“Does that include cooking and attendance?" 

“Yes. 
“Lighting — if any ?” 

"Lighting is an extra. It varies so much.” 

"Baths ?” 

“Baths is naturally an extra. Sixpence, a hot bath is." 
“And what about early morning tea ?” said Mrs. Cliff 
Hay, having learnt all the moves in the game by painful 
experience three and a half years ago at Ilfracombe. 
She could see that Mrs. Parker, while resenting this 
catechism , at the same time respected her for it . She 
replied curtly, but not unkindly, that early morning tea 
would be sixpence — without bread and butter. 

" Just the two cups,” said Mrs. Parker. 

Julia engaged the rooms. 

“In time for tea on the 15th , ” said Mrs. Parker. 

"Shall | order in some bread, and milk , and butter, and 
what quantity of milk shall you be requiring, and will 

you want cake, or jam, for tea ?” 

Julia gave the required information. 

"Plain or fancy ?” Mrs. Parker further demanded, 
referring to the cakes for tea. 

It was evident that she had been keeping lodgings for 
years, Julia thought, and said “ Plain, please. Buns. Six 
penny ones would do. We shall be bringing the baby's 
pram . 

“That'll be all right. At the back .” 

All being thus made clear between them, Julia Cliff-Hay 
promised to send a post card confirming the time of their 
arrival, and walked back to the station again . 

As there wasn't a train for an hour and a half, she had 
time to go slowly, and to have a cup of tea on the way. 
Herbert, hearing of her success , was delighted, and 
said twice in the course of the evening that it would be 

a second honeymoon, and although Julia — who had been 


young, ignorant, and frightened , at the time — had not 

enjoyed her honeymoon at all , she had long ago succeeded 

in forgetting this with her conscious mind, and now agreed 

with him quite happily, and looked forward eagerly to the holiday. 


The question of Ethel was settled about a week later, 
after a good deal of difficulty. She was to go home to 

her mother, and take the Cliff-Hays' cat with her, and 

the Rectory was to be shut up, and the gardener would 
keep an eye on it. “ But Ethel's mother always puts 

some nonsense into her head, and goodness knows if we 
shall ever get her back ," thought Julia. “And if Ethel 

isn't here, and the house is empty, we can't very well have 
in the sweep, as | should have liked . It'll have to wait 

till we get back .” 


When twelve o'clock on the 15th of July came, the 
packing was done, the suit-case and portmanteau 
belong ing to Herbert, and the small tin trunk 

containing the effects of Julia and the three children, 
were locked and labelled, the basket, with sandwiches 
and rock -cakes in it , stood ready, 

Ethel, with the protesting cat in a little 

hamper, waited at the back door ; the village Ford that 
was to take them to the station was due in twenty minutes 
—and Herbert, Julia and their two elder children waited 
anxiously for the infant Theodore to wake from his morning 
sleep, so that the pram could be put into its sacking and 
have its label tied to the handle. 

"You know how it'll upset him if we do wake him. 

I'd wake him in a minute, if it didn't mean that he'll be 

so cross all the way down,” said Julia for about the 
seventh time. 

" That's all very well , dear, but | can't tie the covering on 
to the pram, all in a minute, and we do not want to 

miss the train ." 

“Miss the train !” echoed Martin, aged five, in great 
dismay. 


" Shall | have a spade, Daddy ?” said little Constance. 

"If you're good, dear.” 

"| can't think why he's sleeping so late this morning it's 
always the way when one doesn't want them to." 

Julia made a hasty trip to the front door, outside which 


stood the pram. Theodore, inside it , still slept peacefully. 

“ Daddy, shall | have a spade ?” Constance said earnestly. 
“Yes, darling.” 

"Areal spade, Daddy ?” 

"Yes, yes, certainly, when we get there. | say, Julia, 

you must really wake the child. This is nonsense.” 

“I'd wake him in a minute, if it didn't mean that he'll 

be so cross all the way down. | can't think why he's 
sleeping like this — he never does as a rule, but it's always 


Ethel appeared in the hall. 

“The car is just coming up the lane, 'm. Didn't we 

ought to wake Baby ?” 

"He'll be so cross — there ! isn't he moving ?" 

“Mummie, ” said Constance in a voice of passionate 

and uncontrollable anxiety, “ can't | have a spade ?" 
“Certainly, my pet, you shall have a spade. | promise you. 
Well, if that's the car, Ethel--" 

Ethel darted towards the pram. 

Theodore was awakened, and cried pitifully , and Julia 
hurried him into the house, and changed all the clothes 
he had on for other, similar clothes, that were clean instead 
of dirty, and Herbert tied up the pram and helped the 
driver to put the luggage on the car. 

"Martin dear, run and tell Mother that we shall miss 

the train ,” said Herbert, who had all his life suffered 

from train - fever. 

Martin rushed in , shrieking : " We shall miss the train, 

we shall miss the train !" and Julia said : 


“Oh no, darling,” soothingly, and finished off Baby as 
quickly as she could, and ran out with him to the car. 
“Can | sit in front ? " said Martin. 

"No, me," said Constance. 

“Daddy will sit in front.” 

"With me on his lap 

"No, me!" 

“It's Martin's turn , ” said Julia, who had to remember 
these things. “ Constance darling, come and sit with 
Mother and Theodore in the back ." 

“Tell me a story, Mother,” cried Constance. 

Julia immediately said, "Once upon a time there was a 
little pig who lived in a wood and — wave good-bye to 
Ethel, darling - Baby wave his little hand — ta -ta, Ethel ! 


Are you all right, Herbert?” 

“ Quite, thank you, dear. Have you any room for your 

feet ?” 

“Yes, thank you. ... Lived in a wood and went out 

every day to look for acorns ... 

The story lasted until they reached the station, when 

Julia said, “ Get out carefully, my pet , and wait for 
Mother ." 

“Am | going to have a spade for the sands ?” 

“Yes, you shall all have spades.” 

On these lines the journey proceeded. Herbert was 

very kind, and took his turn in amusing the fractious 
Theodore, and Julia told stories, and reassured Constance 
about her spade, and from time to time smiled her 
pleasure at the holiday having really begun, and received 
Herbert's equally pleased and sympathetic smile in return. 
And it was a fine day, even if not a very warm one. 
Everything was ready for them at " Eventide," down 

to the six plain buns upon the tea-table , and the moment 
tea was finished they went out. 


“To the shop, please, dear,” Julia said. “ I've got to 

order the things for our meals to-morrow. It's Sunday, 

you know, and she's got nothing in for us, except just the 
milk and the bread.” 

“And shall we get my spade now, Mother ?” said Con 
stance in a trustful, uncomplaining voice. 

"Yes, of course. Poor little thing, you have been 

patient !” cried Julia, really believing this, owing to the 
fabulous number of times that she had heard her 
daughter's request. 

“Will you let me have some money, Herbert? " 

"I'll come with you, " said the Reverend Herbert, and 

he took Martin's hand. 

“Is the pram undone, darling ? Because of Baby. 

It's too early to put him to bed , and besides, | couldn't leave 
him alone, in a strange room , anyway — but we ought to 
hurry, because the shops shut at six . ” 

They unwrapped the pram , and set out. Julia had a 

list, and they went—as fast as the pram, the narrow 
streets , the people, their unfamiliarity with the locality, 
and the short legs of Martin and Constance, would permit 
-from the butcher to the grocer, and the grocer to the 
greengrocer, and the greengrocer to the baker. Every 


thing seemed to be a little more expensive than the same 
things would have been at home, but one expected that, 
on a holiday. 


When the shopping was done — and it included spades, 
buckets and sand-shoes for all the children—it was time 
for Julia to go back and put Theodore to bed. 

Herbert took the other two down to the sands. He 

was so good about the children, Julia reflected thankfully. 
Even at home, where he was busy, he often helped her 
with them on Ethel's afternoon out. Theodore was good, 
and went to sleep quickly, and Julia had done nearly all 
the unpacking before Herbert and the elder children came 
back, and she had to put Martin and Constance to bed . 
At half-past seven Mr. and Mrs. Cliff -Hay had supper. 
Mrs. Parker had made it perfectly clear that when she 
said no cooking in the evenings, she included things like 
potatoes, or even cocoa. But Julia had brought a spirit 
lamp, and boiled water herself, which made them inde 
pendent. 


After supper Herbert wanted to go for a walk, and 

Julia , who didn't like leaving the children, and was very 
tired besides, reluctantly went with him. She was but 

an abstracted companion, and Herbert, disappointed, was 
quite ready to come in again by nine o'clock. By ten , 
Julia, who could scarcely keep her eyes open, having seen 
that Martin and Constance and Theodore were all sleep 
ing, went to bed herself. 

"You won't be quite so tired, | hope, at nights, after a 

few days' holiday ,” said the Reverend Herbert, when he 
in his turn got into the double bed. 

He tried to make his voice sound only kind, and not 
resentful , but the effort was wasted upon Julia, who was 
sleeping like the dead. 


II 

The days sped by, only too quickly. The order of them 
was always the same. 

Between six and half-past six, Theodore woke, and 

was taken into his parents' bed so that he might not dis 
turb the other two children, who seldom opened their eyes 
till seven o'clock . At half-past seven Mrs. Parker 

brought the early morning tea — without bread and butter 


—and Julia got up, and washed and dressed and brushed 
the three children. 

At half-past eight they had breakfast. 
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Then the sands— Julia doing the necessary shopping 
on the way. There was always something to be ordered, 
or bought for the children . 

The weather wasn't too bad, for an English July. 

Julia thought it rather chilly, but then she had to adjust her 
pace to that of the baby, who could only toddle about, 

or sit on the sands scooping holes with his fingers. 
While Theodore had his sleep in the pram, the others 
bathed. 

Julia, years ago , had liked swimming and Herbert 

was “ very good at it .” It brought home to her the fact 
that she was no longer very young, when she found 
herself secretly rather dreading the daily treat of the 
bathe. Perhaps it was the difference between being able 
to swim with Herbert, and having to remain close to the 
edge of the water, encouraging Martin, who was inclined 
to be nervous, and calling out, “ Yes, | see, darling," to 
Constance, who was under the impression that she was 
swimming if she stuck her fat arms straight out in front 
of her, and kicked the water with her feet. 

Herbert, as usual , was goodness itself. He tried, 
although not successfully, to teach the two elder children 
to swim, and he squeezed out their wet bathing dresses, 
while Julia hurriedly dried and dressed them in the bath 
ing machine, and then he generally struck out to sea again, 
so as to give her time to dress herself before he 

sought the bathing machine. Still feeling damp and 
mottled, Julia would hasten out into the rather fitful sun 
shine, and distribute buns to the children , and try to warm 
her slightly discoloured hands by rubbing them in the 
sand. At least, she kept her hair dry, for it was no longer 
the sort of hair that one rather enjoyed wetting, for the 
sake of letting it dry in the open air afterwards. . 

Her thoughts went back to other holiday-times , which, 
strangely enough, seemed not at all remote, when she 
hadn't been “ Mother, ” but only Julia, and Mamma had 
been " Mother’ —the omniscient , all -powerful, and 
ever present Universal Provider. 


Was it possible that Mamma, who had been dead ten 


years, had then felt exactly as Julia felt now ? 

She could certainly remember a reluctance, at the time 
incomprehensible, on the point of Mamma to join in 
delightful hill -climbing expeditions, or early morning 
swims, at Weymouth . 

Every year they had gone to Weymouth, Papa and 
Mamma and Julia. 

One hadn't realized, in those days, that one was lucky 

to be taken to a nice hotel, where nobody bothered about 
"extras," and there was a real meal at the end of a day 
as a matter of course — not just a slice of cold ham, 

and bread and cheese, and cocoa made over a spirit lamp. 
(" Oh, what a pig | am, to think about the food like 

that !" thought Julia. “ Though really it's on Herbert's 
account - except the cocoa, which is such aa comfort when 
one's cold or tired ." ) 

Had Papa and Mamma really been well off ? Julia, 

who had inherited their small savings, knew that they 
hadn't, although of course the value of money had altered 
altogether since the war. It had just been that, in the 
past, she hadn't had the responsibility of any of it 

hadn't known or cared , how the holiday was paid for, 
how the plans were made, how the meals were ordered, 
or anything else. 

She had gone on , being blissfully irresponsible, until 

she was quite grown up. She could remember the last 
Weymouth holiday before Papa's death, when she had 
just left school, and she had wanted to go every night to 
the concert on the pier, with the school friend who was 
staying with her. Papa had taken them , and Mamma, to 
their incredulous astonishment, evening after evening, 
had declared that she preferred to go to bed. 


"But she was much older then than | am now ," re 
flected Julia. 

" Mother, look at me!" screamed Constance. 

"| see, darling. Wonderful! " 

" But did | turn head -over -heels ?" 

"Well — very nearly. Next time it'll be quite." 
“Mother, may | have the last bun ?” 

"No, Martin dear. It's really too near dinner-time . ” 
“Then will you help me to build a castle exactly like 
the one we made yesterday ?” 

Julia got up, feeling stiff. 


“Did | nearly turn head-over-heels ?” ' 

“Very nearly ." 

Herbert emerged from the bathing-machine. 

“Daddy, | turned head -over -heels. " 

“Nearly, ” Julia inserted automatically. 

“| nearly turned head- over-heels." 

"Did you , dear ? Well, Julia, did you enjoy the water ? 
You look cold, my dear. If you didn't stay in the shallow 
water so much, but went right out of your depth at once, 
you wouldn't feel cold .” 

“The walk up the hill will warm me." 


The steep ascent to York Terrace was not much liked 

by Martin and Constance with their short legs, and 

Julia always told them a story while they climbed . 
Herbert pushed the pram . 

After dinner, the two elder children were sent to rest 

for an hour on their beds, and Julia amused the baby 
downstairs, and Herbert read the paper. 

Then they all went on the sands again , or once or twice 
for an excursion by char - a -banc, but the children were 
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too young to enjoy these, and rendered the whole family 
unpopular with their fellow passengers, except, indeed, 
with those who had with them children of the same age. 
But Julia, unreasonably, didn't like being told that 

"the little ones were all alike, ” and never let this opening 
lead to anything further. 

Tea — the day fell naturally into the categorical division 
of time that separated one meal from another — was 
generally taken at their lodgings. The café in the High 
Street, where there was a small string band, was amusing, 
but it cost money, and little Theodore was really too young 
for that sort of place, and Constance, who was easily made 
bilious , was sure to eat something that would disagree 
with her later. 

Very soon after tea Theodore was put to bed, and the 
other two children played in the sitting -room , since it 
would be too much for them to walk down to the sea and 
back once more . 

Julia came downstairs, read about “ Little Black 

Sambo” —or “ The Story of Peter Rabbit,” and then 

took Constance and Martin upstairs. When she came 
down again it was usually nearly seven o'clock, and there 


was only time to do the mending that always seemed to be 
required on one garment or another. 

At half-past seven, supper — that cold and skimpy meal 
that was disposed of in rather less than twenty minutes. 


"How the time flies, doesn't it ? | can't believe we've 
been here so long already. What about a little walk this 
evening ? ” 

“Yes-only | don't much like leaving the children if Baby 
did happen to wake - ”" 

" Surely with two women in the house 

“ Dear, | can't possibly ask Mrs. Parker to go to him, 
and it wouldn't be any good if she did, either 
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“| suppose not. Well. You're not tired, are you, 

Julia ?” 

“Did | yawn ? It must be the air. It's much stronger 
than the air at home.” 

"It'll do us all good. The children look quite different.” 
“Yes, don't they ?” she said eagerly, and then immedi 
ately yawned again. 


" Julia !” exclaimed the Reverend Herbert. The truth 

was, as they both knew too well , that Julia was intoler 
ably sleepy. She was often sleepy at home, too , since she 
had never been without a baby in her room after the first 
year of her marriage, and was always awakened early in 
the mornings — but at home she sat at her desk in the 
evenings, or sometimes played the piano, and kept herself 
awake that way. 

At home, also, Herbert was busy, and took it for 

granted that she should go to bed before he did, but on a 
holiday — a second honeymoon — things should have been 
different. 

He was kind, as ever - but he evidently didn't under 

stand it. 

Julia tried going to bed very early indeed, and getting 
some sleep before Herbert came up, on the understanding 
that he should wake her , when she would then be fresh 
and lively, and ready for conversation. 

But she wasn't fresh or lively , and indeed it proved to 

be almost impossible to wake her without the employment 
of real physical violence. 

“And yet," said the Reverend Herbert, rather reproach 


fully, " if one of the children so much as turns over in 

the night, you're awake directly." 

Julia wondered, but did not like to ask, if that was perhaps 
the reason she was so sleepy now. She said 

feebly that she thought there was an instinct which woke 
mothers on behalf of their children. “ When we get 
home," she said hopefully, “ and | know that Martin and 
Constance are in their own nursery with Ethel next door, 
| shan't wake so early in the mornings, and then | shan't 
be so tired at night. Besides, it's this wonderful sea-air. 
It's — doing - wonders.” 

Julia's eyes grew fixed and watery, the muscles of her 
jaw became strangely set, and she tightly compressed 
her lips, in the suppression of an enormous yawn. 

"Go to bed , my dear,” said her husband forbearingly. 
And she looked so miserable that he added, entirely to 
try and comfort her for her inadequacy : “ It's the sea -air ." 
Right up to the very last day of their fortnight at " Eventide, 
"the sea-air continued to demonstrate its 

effects upon Julia. 

The final evening was marred by the usual discrepancy 
between the visitors’ attitude towards their bill , and that 
of the landlady. 

“ Of course , | knew she'd stick it on at the end, as they 
always do,” said Julia ; “ but really ! When it comes to 
cruet, sixpence — and neither of us touches mustard or 
pepper, and I'm sure the poor children haven't eaten six 
pennyworth of salt, the whole time they've been here ." 
"Absurd ! But still , if that's the only extra- ” 

"The only extra !" cried Julia. “Why, the whole thing 

is extras. And she's put down that hideous glass vase 
that Baby smashed in our room as valued at three -and 
eightpence .” 

" Shall | have her in ? " said the Reverend Herbert 
wearily. “ It's no use letting that sort of person think 

that one doesn't know one's being robbed.” 

"No, of course it isn't." 


They both of them dreaded the interview with Mrs. 
Parker, and knew that they had no possible chance of 
getting the better of her, but they felt , confusedly and 
miserably, that in some mysterious way they owed it to 
their caste to show Mrs. Parker that her extortions were 
resented by them . 


Julia, in a deprecating, apologetic voice, called Mrs. 
Parker. 

An interview on lines exceedingly familiar to Mrs. 

Parker ensued. 

At the end of thirty-seven minutes, the sum at the foot 
of Mrs. Parker's bill , reduced by half a crown, had been 
paid by the Reverend Herbert, and the bill duly receipted 
by the landlady. 


“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Parker, her voice suddenly 
pitched in a more natural key. “ I'm sure | hope you've 
all enjoyed your stay ?” 

“Very much indeed, thank you. It's done us all so much good ." 
“A thorough rest,” said Herbert, not without a glance 
at Julia. 

"Perhaps we shall come again another year. ” 

“| hope so, sir, I'm sure. Good night, sir , good 

night, 'm .” 

“Good night, Mrs. Parker, ” they replied together with 
amiable smiles. 

The door shut behind Mrs. Parker. 

“| suppose they're all alike,” said Julia tolerantly. 
“After all , they've their living to get.” 

“It must be a dog's life. And extortionate though she's 
been, she's let us down pretty lightly over the damage 
the children did. | saw that ink-stain on the counter 
fane myself. ” 

“And naughty little Constance's hole in the wall, over 
the bed 

“It isn't everywhere where they'll take children at all.” 


"No, that's true. One might do a great deal worse than 
come here another year. | mean , supposing we're able 
to afford another holiday one year.” 

" Now that we've got this legacy, Julia dearest, and that 
our debts are all paid, | want to afford a holiday every 
year, ” said the Reverend Herbert, adding, with unwonted 
effusiveness, for he was a reserved man, " you and |, 
and little Martin and Constance and the baby — and perhaps 
other little ones , if we should be blessed with them. To 
get right away from home cares and worries, and re 
sponsibilities , and have a thorough rest and change. | 
value it on your account, even more than on my own.” 
Julia laid her thin hand upon his plump one, and her eyes 


— her tired eyes - filled with the easy tears of utter 
contentment. She thought, as she had often thought 
before, that she was a very fortunate woman. Her 

heart swelled with gratitude at the thought of her kind 
husband, her splendid children, and the wonderful holiday 
that they had all had together. 
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ON a Spring morning an old ass was lying 
on the roadside near a small cottage. 

He had a grey hide, from which the hair had 
fallen in many places, leaving brown patches 
that were glossy with wear and scarred by 
blows. On his legs there were deep rings, 
where tethering ropes had eaten into his flesh 
during years of servitude. His large ears 
drooped. Lying on his side with his ears 
thrust out, his belly heaved violently with 
each slow, raucous breath. His head was 
erect but his nostrils almost touched the 
road. His hot breath poured out on the 

road and turned into smoke. 


Melted snow lay on the road, and here and 
there was a little crisp flake of melting ice, 
and the sun was shining brilliantly; for it was 
a Spring morning and the sun was melting 
the snow and ice of winter. The road shone. 
The earth glistened. Birds sang. The air 

was sharp and penetrating. But everything 
rejoiced in the cold splendor of the sunkissed 
air, except the old ass that lay on the 

road, breathing slowly. 


Adog came out of the cottage. He raised 

his tail, barked and rushed at the ass. He 
stopped near the ass and barked, scratching 
the road. The ass made a rumbling sound 

in his throat, a groan. Lowering his head 
and shaking his ears, he got to his feet. He 


moved slowly up the road, upwards towards 
the mountains. The dog followed him, 
barking. An old man came out of the cottage. 
He waved his stick and urged on the 

dog to pursue the ass. That old ass had 
come up the road last winter and hung 
around the cottage, trying to rummage food. 
Nobody seemed to own that ass. Somebody 
had driven off the useless old tramp and it 
was a nuisance having him around there, 
trying to steal food. 


“Hulla! Hulla!” 
“Sick him, Tiger.”’said the old man. 


The dog barked. The ass ambled upwards, 
knocking his forelegs together. He 

turned around a bend of the road and 
paused. The dog followed. When the dog 
turned the corner he stopped barking and 
stood still. He lowered his tail and began to 
smell the air in a curious fashion. When the 
ass saw him do that he shook his head; 

a gesture of warning. But he did not attack the 
dog. He set off again, walking slowly upwards 
and looking behind him sideways at 

the dog. The dog now had his tail between 
his legs. He was yawning and licking his 
jaws. He kept looking behind him cautiously 
at the cottage. He also kept looking 

at the ass, slyly, with his snout thrust out. 


The ass, more hurriedly, but with great 

labor, rounded another corner. Then the 

dog, going even more slowly than the ass, 
followed with his snout to the ground. He 
sniffed the ground and thrust out each foot, 
slowly and noiselessly. He looked from side 
to side cautiously and in his eyes there was a 
wild expression. 


Suddenly the old man at the cottage 
whistled. The dog started and ran back 
with his tail under his belly. Once he halted 


and smelt the road upwards, where the ass 
had gone. Then he crawled up to the old 
man, wagging his tail and dragging himself 
along the ground on his belly. The old man 
beat him and spat. 


The ass walked upwards until he came to a 
place where water gushed from a steep bank 
on the roadside. He put his snout to the 
white purling fountain of water. He snorted 
three times. Then he shook himself and 

tried to drink. It seemed that the water was 
not to his taste. He shook himself again, 
lowered his head and moved upwards. He 
came to the summit of the hill. 


Ahead, the white road ran straight across 

a level moor. There were no houses there. 
On either side of the moor little winding 
paths ran into the moorland. Sheep grazed 
on the moorland. There were little hills. 
There were bushes. On the left, in the dis- 
tance, there was a copse of trees, on the edge 
of the moor. There was a fence around the 
trees. The ass looked at everything. Then 
he walked off the road onto the wet grass. 
He smelt the grass. Then he turned around 
three times, groaned, and lay on the grass. 
He lay on his side. He stretched out his legs 
as before. His snout almost touched the 
ground and his hot breath poured forth on 
the grass and turned into smoke. 


Two crows came flying over him. They 

saw him lying on his side with his legs thrust 
out. They cawed and wheeled around above 
in the sky. They kept cawing. He heard 

them and groaned. He got to his feet slowly 

and moved on, away from the road, through 
the moor. The two crows alighted on a bush 

and watched him. 


Soon his grey figure, moving slowly among 
the grey moorland hillocks, became almost 


invisible. He halted in many places and 
looked about him. But there were several 
crows following him at a distance. They no 
longer cawed. Only when they lost sight of 
him did they caw. And again when they 
caught sight of him they became silent. 
Dropping their feet and drooping their wings, 
they let themselves fall slowly, alighting on 
some small eminence, at a distance from him. 
He kept moving on and they followed him. 
Once he came upon a moorland lake, 
between low hills. There was a crane standing 
there among the rushes. The crane rose 
languidly, without crying out, and flew slowly 
towards him. It passed over him, looking 
down intently. It wheeled at a distance and 
flew back over him, watching intently. It 
circled the lake and alighted in the same 
place among the rushes. It began again to 
look into the water, paying no heed to the 
ass. The ass moved away, followed by the 
crows and by a few other strange birds that 
soared high up in the sky. Now there was a 
great flock of crows. Somefollowed. Others 
went in front. Others fluttered about on 
either side. He was surrounded on all sides 
by these black croaking birds. 


No matter how he twisted about among 

the low hills or sheltered beneath bushes, 
they found him again. Evening came. 

The ass came into a little dell that was 
densely covered by a growth of bushes, briars 
and gorse. It was a good place, sheltered, 
quiet. It was inaccessible. There was silence 
there. It was quite dark. He pushed 

his way into the centre of it and stood beneath 
a bush. It was very quiet there. 

The pursuing birds cawed loudly, at a distance, 
overhead, on either side. They flew 

about wildly, cawing. The ass lay down, 

with his legs to the bush and his head raised 
against an anthill. He lay still. Tremors 

passed along his hide, at first gently, then 


violently. He began to wheeze. The 

wheeze became a rattling sound. It was 
very quiet in the dell, beneath the thick 
growth. It was very dark too. There was 
perfect peace there. It was a pleasant place 
to sleep. His hoofs began to tap against the 
up-lying roots of the bush. 


One large bird swooped low over the dell. 
Passing slowly over the tops of the bushes, it 
saw the ass lying there beneath, on his side, 
with his legs thrust out. The bird arose at 
once, turned around in its flight and cawed 
querulously. All the birds became still. 

They all alighted on the ground, round about. 
They walked to and fro. They prodded the 
earth. They whetted their beaks. 

The ass groaned aloud, stretched out full 
length, kicked furiously with his hind legs 
and raised his head. He shivered from head 
to foot. His head dropped with a thud. 

His body became still. 

With a rustling sound, a hare darted out 
from the brambles near the ass and fled 
away, away tothe moor. Several other little 
animals dashed away from the dell and hid 
themselves in holes. A tiny bird which had 
come up with something in its beak alighted 
on a branch near the ass. It bobbed its head. 
Another little bird alighted beside it, also 
carrying something in its beak. They both 
bobbed their heads. Then they both flew 
away, away, bobbing up and down. 

A crow sprang into the air and wheeled 
around the dell many times, coming lower 
andlower. It alighted on the bush above the 
ass. It preenedits feathers. Then it looked 
down. Without a sound, it let itself fall onto 
the ass’s back. All the birds arose and 
wheeled round and round the dell. 

Later, dogs came and drove away the 

birds. 
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Tommy lawn found himself in the water, 
breathless, choking, floundering and won- 
dering what it was all about and how it had 
happened. He had been asleep when 

the Bramcar struck because the 

mate had had the bridge and it was his watch 
below. First a shock had come, throwing him 
clear of his bunk and against the opposite 
bulkhead. Then the lights had snapped 
abruptly out, leaving him in darkness. By 

the time he had groped for some clothes, 
struggled into them and made his way on deck 
the Bramcar was already settling by the 
head. 


The main deck was unutterable confusion 

and totally black except where a hurriedly 
snatched up lantern waved and danced for- 
ward. Men ran by, shouting and making 

for the boats. The whole bows were stove 

in. Eight thousand tons of ship and nearly twice 
that weight in cargo could expect no less to 
happen when hurled at ten knots against an im- 
movable iceberg. 


Falls squeaked and whined. There was a rat- 
tling of oars. Luckily the sea was not 

rough. Boats smacked cleanly into the 

water and then the long, cold swells 

began to sweep the sinking steamer. 

Tommy Lawn was racing for the fiddley, 
rather bewildered, when his feet seemed 

to dissolve under him, a dark green and 
noisy Mother Sea put her arms about him 
and overside he went. 


He struggled mightily to swear—which 
is a thing all good sailors do—but the icy 
shock had taken his breath and was 


setting his limbs on fire) until they slowly 
began to numb, and he found to his 
startled surprize that he could kick out no 
longer. He managed to yell then, but 

he was entirely alone in the dark and 
water slapped into his face. He thought 
he heard the hard, laboring sound of oars 
in rowlocks but he was not certain. He 
rose and sank mightily on a swell. Lights 
blurred before his eyes, revolved, growing 
to a red and then a purple shade, eventu- 
ally all turning to black. He felt some 

one touch him on the shoulder— 

“We didn’t expect you so soon,” said a 
voice, “but we'll find room.” 


Tommy Lawn looked round and saw 

a somewhat stout, red-faced man with 
white side-whiskers and kindly blue eyes. 
He was very much tanned and had thin 
gold rings in his ears. He was naked from 
the waist up and from the waist down he 
wore thick pants of a somewhat dark 
material, the bottoms thrust into leather 
sea-boots that rose half-way up his thighs. 
His back and chest was strangely tattooed 
with flying dragons, ships, women and 
hairy looking men. A queer Chinese sort 
of snake started at his wrists and wound 
up each arm, disappearing suddenly over 
the shoulder blades. His fingers were 
tattooed with rings and on the back of 
each hand was an anchor. He wore a 
sort of floppy sou’wester with the strings 
hanging loosely down, and he looked so 
barbarously queer that Tommy said, 

“| beg your pardon,” and felt quite em- 
barrassed. 


“Name an’ rank?” asked the stranger, 
and he spat tobacco juice at a little blue 
fish that came too near. “There was a 
mistake over your ship, | must allow. 
She wasn’t due t’ hit until next year— 


Name an’ rank?” 

“I’m Tommy Lawn, second mate of 

the Bramcar,” answered Tommy very 
bewildered. 

“An officer gentleman,” the stranger 
nodded. “I’m Ben the Bosun. | ’as t’ 
meet you all an’ show you the way.” 
“The way?” 

“Oh, aye! | takes so many young 
gentlemen | forgets they’re strangers, 
New ’Ands. Why Fiddlers’ Green to be 
sure—l ’ad an old gent from a bark outa 
Iquique only yesterday. She ran foul 

of a reef offn Diego Ramirez. ’E was 
most insistent that | was wrong. Didn't 
want no Fiddlers’ Green. Said ’e wanted 
t' see Davy Jones ’isself an’ make ‘is own 
arrangements. I’d been telling ‘im about 
the Green an’ ’e said ’e didn’t old with 
sich goings on. ’Course, ’e couldn't 
make no change. He was eligible, an’ 
th’ Old Man booked him for an Albatross 
and the Green. But ’e was an obstinate 
old gent. 

“We don’t get many sich down ’ere 

now since th’ clippers went outa fashion. 
Wore a white beard and one o’ them low, 
pointed stiff collars. When Jimmylegs 
showed ’im the Locker ’e wasn't s’ set on 
seeing Davy Jones though.” 

Ben the Bosun chuckled and spat to- 
bacco juice again, for the little blue fish 
had come back. 


“I'm afraid I’m rather muddled,” said 
Tommy Lawn, looking helplessly about 
and wondering where all the pale green 
light was coming from. Ben the Bosun 

had taken him by the arm and was hurry- 
ing him downward by long trailing weeds 
and shoals of fish that stopped and 
watched them with unmoving goggle eyes. 
“Tchk! | was forgetting again. Well, 

t explain, it’s th’ rule that skippers 


wot’ve run their craft well and true and 
treated their men fair, goes an’ gets an 
Albatross. An ’all ands wot ’ave the 
same qualifications are free o’ Fiddlers’ 
Green. Davy Jones don’t bother with 


em. 


“Where’s the rest of my crowd?” said 
Tommy Lawn. He was beginning to 

feel rather lonely and he had an idea that 
Ben the Bosun wasn’t quite right in the 
head. 

“They was all in the boats last | seen 

of them. ’Cepting two of the stoke’old 
‘ands. We don't ‘andle them though. 

They goes to the North Pole where there’s 
fires. Casey Jones looks after them. 

He’s Davy’s brother— We did used ft’ 
bring ‘em t’ the Greenwhen they ‘ad boats 
’alf square-rigged an’ ’alf steam, but 

there was a mutiny after a bit because 
they wanted t’ run a bulk’ead down fore 
and aft through the Green and take the 
port side. So Casey fixed up a place t’ 
accommodate them an’ the Old Man was 
right pleased.’ 


“You mean I’m the only one lost?” 
asked Tommy mournfully. “That’s 
tough, you know. | was going to be 
mate next trip and get married. What’ll 
my girl say?” 

“There’s the Daughters at the Green,” 
Ben the Bosun assured him. “Lots of 
girls. You won't be lonesome.” He 
wagged his head and laughed until the 
thin gold earrings swung and shook. 
“It’s ships an’ the sea you'll worry about. 
They alius do. But your Gull’ll bring 
you th’ news.” 


“Do | have to be a Gull?” Tommy re- 
membered that he had heard that dead 
sailors became sea-gulls and his heart 


became more mournful than ever. 

“Not so to speak.” Ben the Bosun 

spat once again and caught the little blue 
fish neatly in the eye so that it went 
away shouting something that sounded 
rather obscene. “But we found that 

none o’ you gentlemen—an’ the focsle 
‘ands for that matter—could stop worry- 
ing about wot was going on aloft. Seemed 
like you alius wanted t’ know wot ships 
was Sailing, an’ from where, an’ where to. 
Wanted t’ know in general wot was doing 
on salt water. There was a lot 0’ break- 
ing out at nights because o’ that an’ men 
and women aloft wus getting scared outa 
their wits, an’ Old Nick made a complaint 
that being scared they was actin’ too good 
fer ’is business. The Old Man decided 
then t’ arrange fer all skippers, wot was 
eligible, to ’ave an Albatross, and th’ 

rest wot’s eligible t’ ’ave a Gull. If your 
papers are good you'll get a Stormy 
Petrel. They goes farthest and see most. 
If your papers ain't so good you'll get 
mebbe a Puffin or something wot don’t 
travel much. Some of ’em only get Pen- 
guins, an’ that’s a crooel ’ardship, | c’n 
tell you.” 


Tommy was about to ask further ques- 
tions when he found he was walking on a 
broad stretch of sand from which bushes 
of weed and tall slender green flowers 
grew and waved as if in some gentle 
breeze. There were fish too, of course, 
swinging around all the time and once a 
big fat crab waved his pincers and said 
hoarsely— 

“Is he eligible?” 

“Go away,” said Tommy’s guide, 
squirting tobacco juice, and the crab 
made rude noises with his mouth and 
scuttled behind a moss-covered rock. 
“What does he mean?” Tommy asked 


plaintively. “What does he want to 
know?” 

Ben the Bosun coughed deep in his 
throat and shook his head. 

“Them wot’s got bad papers—too bad 
even for the Locker—gets shut outa th’ 
Green an’ all. The Locker’s where them 
goes wot ’as papers pretty bad. But the 
real bad ’uns don’t get anywhere an’ they 
wanders up an’ about till the crabs an’ 
eels get ’em. If they’re real, awful 

wicked Old Nick will send for ’em, but 

we ain’t got th’ same idees as Old Nick an’ 
some we turns out ’e thinks are too good 
fer ’im.” 


“Oh, | see,” said Tommy Lawn and 

felt a little sick, wondering whether his 
papers were good enough. 

“Here we are,” said Ben the Bosun at 

last and they stopped before a huge bulk- 
head that rose up in the pale greenness 
farther than the eye could reach. Con- 
fronting them was a door and over it a 
bell and at each side of the door there was 
a big port. Ben the Bosun reached for 
the long lanyard and struck the bell eight 
times and Tommy saw engraved on it 
The Noah. Ben the Bosun explained it 
was called that because Noah had been 
the first to polish it, which was a thing all 
New Hands had to do after being found 
eligible. 


One of the ports opened, and a seamed, 
leather-colored face with a patch over one 
eye looked out and roared— 

“What d’ye want?” 

“Here’s a New Hand,” answered Ben 

the Bosun. “Open up an’ be right 

smart about it.” The other rumbled 
something deep in his throat and closed 
the port. 


“He was a Pirate under Lafitte,” whis- 
pered Ben the Bosun hoarsely. “Don’t 
like me at all. Some o’ the Pirates we 
didn’t dare let in for fear they’d sack th’ 
place an’ run off with the Daughters. 
Old Nick took most of ’em. But he was 
better than most an’ so ’e was allowed 
just inside th’ door an’ given th’ berth 
permanent when the previous doorman 
‘ad resigned.” 


The door opened at last and the Pirate 
stood with one foot on the brass storm 
step and stared at Tommy Lawn suspi- 
ciously. Tommy noted with a shiver that 
he held a great scarred cutlas in one hand 
and had a most bloodthirsty look in his 
remaining eye. 

“Name and rank!” he bellowed at last. 
“Tommy Lawn, second mate of the 
Bramcar,” Tommy managed to say. 

The other scowled so that Tommy added 
hastily, “I hadn’t time to get my uni- 

form on.” 

The Pirate jerked a strip of parchment 
from his belt, stared at it for a moment 
and then shook his head. 


“You ain’t down fer today.” He 

looked suspicious and felt his cutlas 
edge with one gnarled thumb. 

“A year before time,” Ben the Bosun 
explained, squirting tobacco juice aside. 
“I'll answer for ‘im. Th’ Bramcar struck 
afore time.” 

The Pirate grunted, stared at Tommy 

a while longer and jerked his head and 
stood out of the doorway. Ben the 
Bosun and Tommy stepped inside. The 
door slammed shut. 


“If it ain’t so there'll be some as walk 
th’ plank,” promised the Pirate darkly 
as he followed the two of them down a 


long gangway until they came to another 
door with a big brass ring-handle. The 
Pirate stopped here, breathed forth some 
other blood-curdling threats and then 
slowly retraced his steps. 

“"E mustn’t come any farther,” ex- 
plained Ben the Bosun. “If ’e ‘ad a real 
good look into th’ Green ’e’d like go an’ 
see ’is chums at Old Nick’s place and lead 
"em back ’ere for th’ loot. Old Nick can 
‘ardly hold ’em as it is— This is the 

Old Man’s room.” 


He knocked on the door and then quiet- 
ly opened it and went in with Tommy 
treading apprehensively at his heels. 
They were in a wide, low room with 
beams, like the timbers of an ancient 
ship, running over bulkheads and deck 
head. There was a great table piled high 
with charts. There was another great 
table piled high with books. And there 
was a smaller table behind which sat in 
a great chair an old, old man. Tommy 
did not remember having ever seen such 
an old looking man before. His snowy 
beard reached to his waist, his hair far 
down over his shoulders. But his eyes 
were so blue and young that Tommy took 
heart and did not feel very much afraid. 
On the table near the old man’s right 
hand there sat a small whale which the 
old man was feeding from a bag he had 
hidden in a drawer. He looked up when 
Ben the Bosun stepped forward, with 
Tommy at his side, and the whale shuf- 
fled off the table and went and hid ina 
corner. 


“That’s th’ Green’s pet,” whispered 

Ben the Bosun aside. “And this ’s the 
Old Man of the Sea. ’E ’olds an’ extra 
extra-master’s ticket, the only one there 
is an’ ’e’s very proud. Call ’im sir an’ 


don’t argue. ’E’s awful touchy about ’is 
navigation.” 

“Name and rank!” roared the Old 

Man of the Sea and Tommy squeaked the 
necessary reply. 

“Where's the log?” roared the Old Man 

of the Sea, and a quick, handsome youth 
with a pigtail and dressed in a midship- 
man’s uniform darted from behind the 
table where the charts lay, picked pp one, 
ran to the table of books, picked up one 
of these also and brought the both to the 
Old Man ofthe Sea. 


He spread the chart out before him and 
turned the pages ofthe log. 

“Humph!” growled the Old Man at 

last and glared at Tommy Lawn. Then 
he moved his forefinger over the chart, 
glared again and turned to Ben the 
Bosun. 

“He’s ahead of time,” he said very 
sternly. “Bad discipline somewhere. 
The Bramcar wasn’t to hit until next 
year.” 

“That's wot | said, sir,” answered Ben 
the Bosun respectfully. “Soon as | 

‘eard | made a complaint but it weren’t 
no good. Since the Primus an’ the 
Hungarian went down Casey Jones said 
’e ‘ad too many firemen come in afore 
‘e ‘ad time t’ make room, an’ the fires 
got too ’ot, so ’is engineer gentlemen 
couldn't ’old the ice, they being short- 
‘anded an’ not ’aving any new men in for 
some time.” 


“Arrange for that at once,” snapped 

the Old Man of the Sea, turning to the 
little midshipman. “A couple of engine 
room staffs will do. We can’t have that 
ice coming down before time. The 
Kronstadt and the Ariel are due to strike 
t'morrow. See the firemen get away but 


don’t lose the engineers— Have the 
storekeeper send four teams of whales 
up north ready for the new men to start 
work with.” 

“Yes, sir,” piped the midshipman. 

“But the Ariel's a brig and carries no 
engine-room staff.” 

“-my eyes!” roared the Old Man of 

the Sea. “-my eyes! Cross her off 

then. We’re overmanned now and a 
rest’ll do her good. Give her another 
year— Humph! There’s the Prince 
Rupert due to founder next week. She'll 
do.” 

“Yes, sir,” piped the midshipman again 
and he made a note in a little book he 
drew from his pocket. The Old Man of 
the Sea bent over the chart. 

“Humph! | don’t know as we can ac- 
commodate you, you being a year ahead. 
Your papers seem to be in order. There’s 
a question mark here opposite the wreck 
of the Grosvenor. It was a foggy night 
and dark and the recorder couldn’t see 
very well. You were on the bridge. 

What happened?” 


“A ship named the Constantine Pearl 
rammed us, sir,” answered Tommy. “l 
saw her in time and put my helm hard 
a-starboard. But her officer made a mis- 
take. His name was Lansing and they 
suspended his ticket for being drunk.” 
“Lansing? Lansing?” The Old Man 
frowned. He turned to Ben the Bosun 
and said, “Has he been here?” 
“Drowned off Bermuda, sir. Drunk 

an’ washed overboard. Special job under- 
took by the Great West Drift because 0’ 
complaints to th’ Deep Sea Board of 
Wind, Wave and Tide that ’e’d killed 

two seamen without cause an’ constant 
imperilled ’is ship.” 

“Ah, | remember,” said the Old Man, 


nodding so that his white hair shook. 
“We turned him out.” 

“The crabs complained he was terrible 
sour, sir,” Ben the Bosun added. “Sort 
of alcoholically pickled, as | might say. 
There was a school of ’em drunk an’ 
singing outside the door all that night.” 
“Humph!” said the Old Man of the 

Sea. He shut the log book with a snap. 
“Nothing to talk about in your career, 
young man. No sign of a desperate 
adventure or a great piece of navigation. 
Humph! Now pay attention!” 

He poked a large and bony forefinger 

in the direction of Tommy’s chest and 
barked, in exactly the manner ofa dyspep- 
tic marine examiner: 


“Yourshipisintherighthandsemi-circleof 
aSouthemHemispherecyclone-” he 
paused for breath—“runningwiththewind 
aftwhatchangewouldyouexpectinthewind 
and weather?” He finished with a roar, 
“Andstatethereasonl’ ’ 


“| don’t know,” stammered the con- 
fused Tommy, trying vainly to dissect 
the question and remember the rules of 
cyclonic storms. 

The Old Man lifted his eyebrows in 
vast contempt, exactly like a marine 
examiner. 

“No—you—don't know,” he said. His 
finger shot out again. “I’d like to know 
what the sea’s coming to— Take him 
away!” Ben the Bosun caught Tom- 
my’s arm. “Passed. Eligible. Have 

him marked down for Stormy Petrel. 
Fiddlers’ Green.” 

“Come on,” whispered Ben the Bosun. 
“You're through. I’ve got to be off an’ 
pick up a skipper and mate near Lowes- 
toft. My watch mate ’andles th’ focsle 
‘ands. Cheerio.” 


He drew Tommy away from before the 
table, left him standing by the bulkhead 
and then went off, rolling toward the door 
through which they had come. Tommy 
could hear him arguing with the Pirate 
outside before the door shut and some one 
touched his arm. He turned to find the 
midshipman beside him and the youngster 
piped— 


“This way, sir.” 

They went out through another door, 

after Tommy had bowed to the Old Man 

of the Sea, who was laughing and rubbing 
his hands and only said, “Humph!” and 
Tommy found himselfin another gangway 
that ended in a small square room where 
the bulkheads were crowded with brooms, 
holystones, buckets, mops, ropes, odd 
pieces of canvas, blocks, hooks, tackles, 
spare spars, oars, cutlases, axes, sea-boots, 
oilskins and a hundred other articles 
belonging to ships. 

“Don’t worry over the Old Man’s 

ways,” whispered the midshipman. “He 
always remembers how he was examined 
before he had his first ship—and that was 
longer ago than I’ve heard of. He 

makes up questions now and fires them off 
so that he can see what he must have 
looked like when he was being asked 
himself.” 


Tommy nodded, understanding, and 
then found himself facing a tall, gaunt 
individual who sat on a three-legged 
stool smoking a short thick pipe and was 
dressed in a dark uniform that was much 
too big for him. He had a large Adam's 
apple and his face was very sour looking. 
“Second mate. Eligible,” piped the 
midshipman. “Marked for a Stormy 
Petrel and Fiddlers’ Green. Usual ar- 
ticles.” Then in Tommy’s ear again, 


“This’s Jimmylegs the first mate. He 
was at Salamis with Themistocles and 
is a hard case. He can send you to the 
Locker for a spell if you don’t behave.” 
“Come here,” rumbled the first mate, 
and Tommy stepped obediently forward 
while the little midshipman scuttled 
away. “We bred ’em tougher in my day, 
but times have changed. You can do 
the brasswork afterward. I'll show you 
‘round first.” 


He rose to his gaunt, astonishing 

height, with all his bones snapping and 
cracking. He put his pipe away. He 
stared at Tommy, frowning darkly for a 
moment, and then with agruntstalked off. 
Tommy followed him, half-running, tak- 
ing two steps to the lank man’s one. 
They went along another dimly lighted 
gangway with a few hurricane lanterns 
swinging from the deckhead and at last 
stopped before a long opening in the bulk- 
head closed with a grill. Tommy peered 
within, and there was such a noise, such 
a shuffling, rustling, squawking, crying, 
screaming, grating pandemonium that he 
thought he had come to the Bottom ofthe 
World where all theUtterlyLost Souls are. 
But when he looked a bit more closely he 
saw it was only birds making all that 
noise, millions of birds hopping and fly- 
ing and quarreling, walking over weedy 
rocks and scratching on the sand floor of 
a vast cavern. And coming toward Jim- 
mylegs and Tommy through the feathery, 
noisy clouds was an old, old woman with 
long straggly hair. Tommy regarded her 
with some awe as she neared the grating. 
Her nose and chin almost met, and for 

a staff she carried a creamy, long, wavy 
narwhal tusk. Her clothes were in rags 
and she hobbled almost as if crippled, 
but her dark eyes were the wisest Tommy 


had ever seen and there was a sweet set to 
her lips that reminded him of his mother. 
He heard Jimmylegs say— 


“She was here before the Old Man of 
the Sea. She can go anywhere and has 
right of wind, wave and tide. She is a 
Great Legend and that’s as high as any 
one can go.” 

“What’s her name?” whispered Tom- 
my, very awed, and fiddling with his cap 
which he carried in his hands. 

“Mother Carey,” said Jimmylegs. And 
then loudly, “Ah, how are you. Mother? 
This one’s marked for a Stormy Petrel. 
Eligible. Fiddlers’ Green. Usual arti- 
cles.” 

“What does usual articles mean?” 
Tommy inquired while Mother Carey 
was looking him over. 

“Means you’re signed on as an ordinary 
guest. You’ve done nothing special. No 
favors to be granted.” 

“Oh,” said Tommy and felt quite 
ashamed because he had never done a 
thing in his sea life to entitle him to special 
articles. 


“A handsome young man,” said Mother 
Carey at last in a high-pitched sweet 
voice, almost like a bird’s in fact. “A 
most handsome man. He is like that 
young Spanish captain who was brought 
from Cadiz—before the Armada wasn't 
it— Coaxed and wheedled and per- 
suaded me to let him in, and he had an 
Albatross, two Puffins and at least a 
dozen Stormy Petrels marked and set 
free before | could stop him. A great 
rascal. It took my good Sea Eagles 
weeks before we had him cut to his regular 
one Albatross— No, young man,” as 
Tommy began to smile, “I’m not to be 
coaxed again. But since you are young 


and handsome and | am a woman—very 
old though—you shall have a strong little 
bird, one of the best.” 


She clucked quickly with a peculiar 

note, and out of the squalling pande- 
monium behind her there came, true as 
an arrow to her shoulder, a little Stormy 
Petrel, bright-eyed, sooty-black all over. 
Mother Carey fumbled in the folds of her 
dress and brought forth two little pieces 
of white cardboard and handed them 
through the grating. 

“Write down your name,” said Jimmy- 
legs, in a little more friendly tone, “and 
any special place you'd like to get news 
from.” 

He handed Tommy a pencil then and 
Tommy thought hard. He put down his 
name and started to write MileEnd Road, 
London, which was where his girl lived. 
But because he was a sailor, and girls died 
sooner or later, he wrote instead in big 
printed capitals, “The English Channel,” 
and handed the little white cards back. 
Mother Carey carefully fastened one each 
side of the Stormy Petrel’s body, near his 
tail, and then clucked again and the bird 
went flying from her. It soared up and 

up, circling to the room of the cavern and 
then went right out ofsight. 


“There,” said Mother Carey, laughing, 
“it’s gone to be born. And when it’s 

a full-grown Stormy Petrel it'll have a 
white patch of feathers just in those 
places where | put your cards.” She 
thumped the sand once or twice with her 
narwhal tusk staff. “Heigho! All you 
young gentlemen start to put down the 
place where some woman lives but you 
always end by writing of some part of the 
sea. And now, young man, when you 
are enjoying yourself at the Green and 


something starts aching inside you and 
you want to know what ships are coming 
and going and what the weather is doing 
on salt water, you just send one of the 
Passengers to Cape Horn and he'll bring 
you back all the news your bird has.” 
“I’m much obliged, ma’am,” said the 
grateful Tommy politely and backed away 
with Jimmylegs beside him. Mother 
Carey clucked then, and all her birds 
came round her in a great cloud, silent 
as ghosts, and Tommy saw her no more. 


Jimmylegs took him back down the 
gangway then, and they turned aside 
into a gloomy place that looked like a 
ship’s main hold, a great stuffy hold with 
the hatches battened down above. There 
were only a few hurricane lanterns burn- 
ing, lashed against the stanchions and 
casting shadows everywhere. From all 
around there was a confusion of noises, 
clink of metal on metal, rubbing sounds, 
scrapings, groans, cries, a few oaths, a lot 
of grumbling, the dull swish of sand on 
wood. Tommy looked up and saw that 
exactly as over a great ship’s hold there 
were two decks above him. Jimmylegs 
stalked into the shadows under the deck 
immediately overhead and pointed ata 
long row of men, who were half buried 

in wide manholes. These men were 

on their knees scooping something up 
with their bare hands and putting it in 
buckets. 


“These are the men who deserted their 
ships, masters and A. B.’s together. 
They're cleaning water tanks and bilges, 
and their buckets have no bottoms. 

They work watch and watch and sleep 

in a focsle where the sea washes about 
all the time keeping their bunks wet and 

a man stands inside the doorway shouting 


out ‘All hands on deck!’ so they can not 
sleep. Once a week they get a day off to 
do their washing. They used to be al- 
lowed to visit the Green once a year but 
that caused trouble there because they 
were always trying to get every one to 
desert. The Old Man complained to 
Davy Jones about it so now they don’t 
get their day.” 


“What place is this then?” asked the 
interested Tommy, very glad that he had 
never deserted his ship. 

“This is the Locker, Davy Jones’ 

Locker,” replied Jimmylegs, “In the 
‘tween decks are the mutineers chipping 
rust with hammers of rubber. They still 
get their day at the Green every year. 
And up in the shelter deck are men who 
disobeyed orders constantly, were care- 
less with their work and committed other 
small crimes. They holystone all the 
week except Saturdays and Sundays 
when they go out and get some more 
sand. Come on up and we'll see Davy 
Jones.” 

They climbed up three heights of iron 
ladder, past the decks where the mutineers 
were chipping rust with rubber hammers 
and the men of smaller crimes were eter- 
nally holystoning, and so up to the main 
deck above which was reached through a 
small scuttle. 


“There was a lot of trouble when the 

Old Locker was torn down,” commented 
Jimmylegs as they scrambled on to the 
widest hatch Tommy had ever seen. 

“The Old Locker was taken from an Alex- 
andrian slave galley and wasn’t a hold at 
all. It served for a time, but as our 
workers piled up it got too small and the 
Deep Sea Board of Wind, Wave and Tide 
declared it unsanitary. It did smell a 


bit. After some consultation this new 
place was decided on. The workers who'd 
been sailing-ship men got quite excited 
and claimed they’d been insulted. Said 
their privileges were being taken away. 

It caused quite a fuss at the time and 
there was some grounds for it because no 
one likes to be changed from a wooden 
hull to an iron one. | know, being a 
wooden-hulled man m’self. Even the 
Green was disturbed about it.” 

“How was it settled?” Tommy asked as 
they straightened up and looked around. 


“The Old Man ruled that rust was rust 

and bilge, bilge and holystone, holystone 
whether it was found in a windjammer 

or a steam packet's hold. And the only 

real change caused was that the mutineers 
used to chip chains in the old days and 
were now transferred to the inner skin. 
The Deep Sea Board of Wind, Wave and 
Tide upheld the Old Man but gave all 

Davy Jones’ workers a day at the Green 

to make it up. Alot went on complain- 

ing though,so Davy stopped the swearing.” 
“Stopped the swearing?” 

“Oh, yes. That was the biggest pun- 
ishment of all. The workers didn’t mind 

so much so long as they could grumble and 
swear, and once they were stopped doing 
that about the New Locker the complain- 
ing just naturally died away. There’s no 
more talk of it now, but Davy still stops 

a man swearing when he doesn’t behave. 
We used to send all constant offenders to 
tar the Equator Line, but the new way’s 
much more effective and we like to keep 
up with modem progress.” 

“| suppose the Deep Sea Board of 

Wind, Wave and Tide have a lot of pow- 

er down here?” Tommy observed. 
Jimmylegs nodded seriously. 

“It’s made up of Old Shellbacks and 


Sea Lawyers, and they know all the An- 
cient Customs and all the Privileges of 
Long Standing. Theoretically the Old 
Man has the veto power but actually he 
abides by the Board’s decisions.” 
Tommy laughed. 

“Why, that’s just like it was when | 

was a kid on the bark Lucien Arnold. 
The skipper didn’t like to go against the 
sea lawyers and the very old seamen we 
carried.” 

“Well,” said Jimmylegs, “it was the 
same in my day. Here’s Davy Jones.” 
Tommy looked up and saw an im- 
mensely fat man who looked just like a 
saloon keeper he had once known. The 
fat man was bearing down on them, his 
face wreathed in smiles and his eyes 
twinkling merrily. 


“New Hand?” wheezed Davy Jones, 
looking sidewise at Jimmylegs. “For me? 
Mutiny, desertion or careless work?” 
“Legible and passed,” answered Jim- 
mylegs. “I’m just showing him around.” 
“He’d make a good chipper,” sighed 
Davy Jones, eying Tommy’s strong 

arms and wide shoulders. “I’ve got a 
particular obstinate beam | could use him 
on.” There was such covetousness in 

his eyes now that Tommy had to swallow 
hard to maintain his nerve. 

“I’ve heard quite a lot of you,” he 
managed to gasp. “I was surprized to 
learn you had a brother though.” 

Davy Jones frowned and looked suspi- 
cious. 

“Have you been poking around the 

North Pole then?” 

“There’s a deadly feud on between 
them,” whispered Jimmylegs kicking 
Tommy on the shin. “In my day it was 
the men-at-arms and the seamen. Now 
it's the seaman and marines or the focsle 


and stokehold. Davy claims his younger 
brother’s just an upstart to open an es- 
tablishment at the North Pole. Davy’s 
got a lot of sympathy because he’s been 
here since Noah. Casey wasn’t born un- 
tila man named Fulton fiddled around 
with steam.” 


“| see,” Tommy whispered back. 

Then to Davy Jones, shaking hands, 
“No, I’ve never seen your brother. 

Merely heard of him. | don’t think I'd 

care to mix with the black gang anyway, 
being raised on deck.” 

“Aman after my own heart,” wheezed 
Davy Jones shaking hands furiously and 
his suspicions vanishing. He leaned for- 
ward and whispered hoarsely, “I didn’t 
approve when they made Casey a Great 
Legend. But what can one do? The 
Deep Sea Board of Wind, Wave and Tide 
used to be conservative enough and | had 
a majority there. But since these new- 
fangled ships came about there’s been a 
lot given seats on the Board with radical 
ideas. Yes, they actually approved of 
Casey. But | was a Great Legend before 
he was born. Never forget that, young 
man, never forget that. | can remember 
the time when they dropped a live horse 
overside as a little gift for me. No more 
though, no more.” He shook his head 
mournfully and wiped away two big tears. 
“We'll take a short cut,” said Jimmy- 

legs hurriedly. “If he starts crying he’ll 

set up a tidal wave and that always up- 
sets our schedules. He’s that sentimental 
you wouldn’t believe it.” 


Grasping Tommy’s arm, Jimmylegs 
hurried him down a long wooden-stepped 
companion to a well lighted gangway and 
then, sliding back a big scuttle, pushed 
him through the opening and stepped 


after him. Tommy stood and gaped. 

He was in a place so immense he could 
not see the exact limits of it. All along 

the bulkhead to his right as far as his eye 
could reach, there were bunks, each with 
a little curtain running along wire, each 
with a little shelf above for odds and ends, 
each with a fancy-worked canvas hold-all 
nailed next to the shelf. Below each 
bunk—they were all lower ones—there 
stood a long black sea-chest with handles 
of round sennit studded with freakish 
knots. In some of the bunks men lay 

in luxurious idleness, smoking or just 
gazing upward into what was appar- 

ently sheer space. Some men were on 
their knees before their open sea-chests, 
decorating the inside, painting a fullrigged 
ship on the lid, fitting little inside 

lockers to hold treasures. Other men 

sat on the chests and ran straight seams 
in new soft canvas, plying palm and needle 
with care and evident pleasure. One 

old salt near where Tommy stood was 
putting a difficult rose knot in the end 

of a four-stranded rope and another was 
busily making a mat of rope-ends and still 
another weaving triangular sennit. 


“No one works except for pleasure,” 
Jimmylegs was saying. Tommy nodded. 
He could understand that sailormen 
must do work of some sort. 

Along the opposite bulkhead, to his 

left, there was a certain difference. Here 
and there white or brown canvas ham- 
mocks were slung. Here and there were 
bunks broader and deeper than the others. 
Here and there even were great wooden 
bedsteads with elaborately carved posts 
and legs and canopies above. 


“We keep the seamen to starboard and 
the officers to port,” explained Jimmy- 


legs. “We had a job making them settle 
down like that. The men complained 
because some of them wanted hammocks, 
but that was too unsettling, though they 
did use to let them sling what they liked 
in the early days. The fact is we’re 
getting crowded and some sort of system 
had to be installed. So we ran up that 
row of standard bunks. The officers of 
course have whatever they wish. The 

Old Green didn’t allow for bunks or ham- 
mocks either, but a lot of the guests com- 
plained that they’d stood watch and 
watch for thirty years or more and they 
wanted to make it up.” 


“| see,” gasped Tommy and stared at 

the huge building in the center ofthe deck, 
for deck it was below him, with seams, 
ring-bolts, deadeyes and bitts scattered all 
about, and each wonderfully decorated 
with Spanish half-hitching, basket knots, 
turksheads and flat sennit. Jimmylegs 
observed that it was impossible to keep 
some of the older men from doing this. 


They simply wallowed in an orgy of fancywork. 
But it was the great house that took 
Tommy’s fancy. It was after the fashion 

of an old inn, a peaceful looking place 

with bay windows with leaded panes, with 
casks outside cut into chairs, with benches 
and tables—long tables, round tables, big 
tables and little tables. Tommy caught 

a glimpse of men inside, laughing, playing 
fiddles, pipes, many queer instruments 

he did not remember having ever seen 
before. Men sat around talking and 
drinking from thick earthenware mugs. 
There were flowers everywhere, real land 
flowers blooming and growing, with birds 
flying through them. There were parrots 
and monkeys climbing over the house 
roof, and dogs and cats ran about. 


“We had to let them bring their pets, 

and they moped around for flowers,” 
said Jimmylegs. “The Green’s had a 

lot of trouble. There’s a big lawn over 
behind the house where they go and dance 
hornpipes and such when they get the 
mood. The Old Man’s Daughters come 
out now and then and dance too and 
amuse the men. The Daughters hide be- 
hind the breakers and sing the ‘Song of 
the Surf’ so the swells don’t get out of 
step, but every moment they get they 
come here. One of the Daughters’ll get 
attached to you and keep you amused. 


It gives the men something to sing about 
and make fancy mats and knots for. 

The officers mostly write verses to them 
and drink their health and think up pretty 
things to say. The trouble we’ve always 
had is that our guests want all sorts of 
land things, but they can only think of 
them in a shipboard setting— Come 
over to the officer’s side and I'll point out 
some of our chief guests.” 

They walked slowly along down the 
great deck, teeming with life, with laugh- 
ter, with deep tarry jests, with music. 
Every one was doing just exactly as he 
pleased, all those things he’d always 
wanted to do on shipboard and never 
could. Here and there bulkheads had 
been raised or canvas screens rigged to 
form separate little cabins or alcoves, 
and sometimes nooks were created by 
flowers and vines. The vines and the 
stems of the flowers were all carefully 
arrayed with fancy-work, and some of the 
flowers themselves grew through skilfully 
woven baskets of boat lacing. 


“Yes,” said Jimmylegs, shaking his 
head sadly. “The Green used to be 
rigged out only like a ship. There were 


even masts and sails for the men to amuse 
themselves. But the moderns, starting 
from King Alfred’s time, brought in a lot 

of queer ideas and now we have flowers 
and such. The Old Man raised a fuss 

at first, but the Deep Sea Board ofWind, 
Wave and Tide ruled that guests of the 
Green were not on regular articles, their 
voyage being over, and could please 
themselves. 


“Who’s that over there?” Tommy 

asked, nodding toward a pale-faced, 
rather thoughtful man in doublet and 
hose, with a silk shirt open at the throat 
and wearing a clipped beard. He was 
playing some sort of game with a shorter, 
squatter man boasting fierce mustaches. 
Jimmylegs chuckled. 


“That's Sir Francis Drake and Don 
Sebastian. | remember when Sir Francis 
first came the Spaniards here were all 
afraid ofhim. They put up barricades in 
one comer and wouldn’t come out for a 
long time. They sent a complaint to the 
Old Man that he’d sacked ’em in New 
Spain, harried ’em over their own seas, 
chased their Armada many weary leagues 
and was now come to be their torment 
and their shame. | never saw men so 
worried— There was such a noise, every 
one taking sides, that the Old Man came 
in person to see what was the matter 
and, Sir Francis being a special fancy of 
his, he was very angry. He got them all 
quieted down at last, while Sir Francis 
just stood right where you stand now and 
laughed and laughed until | thought his 
sides would crack. It was a long time 
before a Spaniard would pass him without 
a drawn sword. But that’s over with. 
There’s Don Sebastian playing with him 
as friendly as you please.” 


“Do you have many quarrels here?” 
Tommy wanted to know, and Jimmy- 
legs snorted. 

“Once every century or so. The last 
trouble we had was between the navy 
men and the merchant seamen. That 
feud seems to be almost as bad as the 
Great Feud between Davy Jones and 
Casey. Times must have changed, for 
in my day navy men were merchant 
adventurers too— 


“But there’s always trouble for that 
matter. Some of the early Britons used 
to run like hares whenever a Roman or a 
new Northman came in. For that mat- 
ter I’ve seen the whole Green look scared 
when a Northman was expected. See 
those two over there, to starboard a bit, 
in the queer looking clouts? That’s 
Thorfin Karlsefne and Leif Ericson. 
They're probably arguing about Vinland 
as usual. Leifs father’s the biggest 
drinker we’ve got here, but he only takes 
ale. When he first arrived he organized 
drinking bouts, and the Green was in an 
uproar until the Old Man brought Davy 
Jones to drink him under the table. 

He’s never been quite the same man 
since— | mean Eric.” 


Jimmylegs pulled out his thick, short 
pipe and lighted it with care. 

“Nelson and Da Gama and PaulJones, 
the American, are almost inseparable. 
There they are, behind Sir Francis, d’ye 
see? They play cards and gamble and 
quarrel about naval tactics. La Perouse 
joins them often. They'll all argue about 
long distance cannonading and boarding 
with pikes and cutlas until they start 
hammering on the table and La Perouse 
will get quite nervous. Then Sir Francis 


will get up and roar, ‘Ram ’em an’ board 
‘em, sirs! Ram ‘em an’ board ’em!’ 

and laugh his great laugh and they'll all 
turn and argue with him. But we did 
that in my day too.” 


They went into the big house at last 

and sat down at a small table. They had 

not been there fifteen seconds when 
Jimmylegs pounded heavily on the scrubbed 
wooden top and roared for some one to 

wait on him. There came running 

almost immediately a bald-headed fat 

little man with double chins, a pendu- 

lous lip and a white apron about his 

middle. 


“Rum!” bellowed Jimmylegs, scowling. 
Tommy said, “A beer, please,” and felt 
quite sorry for the fat little man who was 
all out of breath. He panted, “Yes, sirs, 
yes, sirs,” and hurried away. 

“That was the only thing every one 

ever agreed on here in the Green,” 
Jimmylegs commented, spitting into a box filled 
with sawdust that served as a spittoon. 
“All hands demanded for their comfort 
that the Owners should be waiters, and 
waiters they are. Some of them you see 
serving common able seamen once used 
to own lines. Those who sent ships to 
sea ill-found clean out the spittoons and 
wash the mugs. The others jest fetch 

and carry.” 


“What about the good Owners—| 

mean those who treated their ships and 
men well?” asked Tommy. 

Jimmylegs scowled again. 

“There ain't any,” he snapped. 
“Leastways we’ve never come across 
‘em. In my day it was the Syrians an’ 
Jews an’ Genoese. Now it’s most any 
bilge. We had a hard job to get ’em 


down here though. Y’see they belonged 
to Old Nick and we has to send down to 
the Bottom of the World where all the 
Utterly Lost Souls are. Old Nick’s hard 

t drive a bargain with but we exchanges 
ten for one because He claims that 
Owners is especial wicked and he hates to 
lose such promising gentlemen. We used 
t give him men-at-arms, those that were 
put aboard our craft to man th’ sterncastles 
and forecastles, but now we gives 

him marines.” 

The Owner hurried up with their drinks 
and Tommy was groping around for a 
coin to tip him with when Jimmylegs laid 
a round gold piece on the table and the 
Owner smiled, bobbed his thanks and 
gratefully hurried away. 

“We always gives ’em a bad gold piece,” 
explained Jimmylegs, burying his face in 
his mug. “They think it’s real until they 

try it out, just like poor sailors thought 
their ship was sound when she wasn’t 
and the grub good when it was ’ogsheaded 
poison. The guests get a great deal of 
fun out of it. It was suggested at first 

that all Owners be fed bad salt pork and 
weevily biscuit but the Deep Sea Board 
of Wind, Wave and Tide ruled that they 
liked gold most of all and to be always 
finding it was bad would be a juster 
punishment.” 

“This is good beer,” said Tommy, 

thinking that Fiddlers’ Green wasn’t so 
bad after all if every one got his just de- 
serts as it seemed he did. Jimmylegs 
blew rum drops from his lips, smiled con- 
tentedly and went on. 

“We get it from sunk ships an’ won't 
touch it unless it’s years old. This rum 
now was casked two hundred years back 
and it’s as sweet as cream. Nothing but 
the best you'll find here. Which reminds 
me there was some trouble at first about 


who should whack out the liquor. They 
wanted to give Noah the job but he 
wouldn’t take it on account of his not 
being a drinking man and disapproving 
of it altogether. Several have had the 

job on and off. You can always quit 

here, y’know, and the Old Man will ap- 
point some one else.” 

“Is that Noah?” asked Tommy ina 
whisper, pointing to the next table. An 
ancient looking individual in a long brown 
cloak with a flowing white beard and a 
bald head was sitting there sipping a mug 
of water. 


Jimmylegs nodded. 

“He’s the only teetotaler in the Green. 
He tries to start a reform movement every 
so often and he gets most of the New 
’Ands for a while, those what have died 
of thirst. But they always slip away. 
There’s some talk of expelling him, as 
the seamen claim it grieves ‘em to watch 
him sipping his water. He wouldn’t take 
his girl neither, one of the Old Man’s 
Daughters. Was terrible shocked. Said 
he had about ten wives and didn’t approve 
of concubines. Yes, just like that. The 
Old Man took it almost as a personal in- 
sult but he couldn’t do much without a 
vote and Noah was the first here so we 
hate to send him down to Old Nick. 

Still, some claims he weren't no sailor at 
all, sending out birds to do his navigation 
for him. The Old Man and he has some 
hot arguments on that point.” 


“| should think he’d be on the Deep 
Sea Board of Wind, Wave and Tide,” 
Tommy observed, finishing his beer. 
“That was tried,” explained Jimmylegs, 
ramming down the tobacco in his pipe 
with a horny thumb, “but his ideas was 
all wrong. The Board’s sympathetic 


with most sorts of ships and men, but 
what could they do with a seaman that 
builds his ship like a house perched on a 
raft and don’t allow for no sails nor masts 
nor pumps nor hatches? Besides, he only 
made one voyage and was wrecked at 
that. And the Board claimed his only 
Cargo was animals and he’d never com- 
manded a crew and his view on all points 
was entirely different from anything else 
any one had ever heard of. The Board 
was squabbling all the time when he sat 
with it, and in the end the Old Man put 
his foot down and retired him. He’s the 
only retired member of the Board. A 
great nuisance too. Says there was only 
fresh water in all the oceans when he was 
sailing, and makes other radical state- 
ments near as bad— But whist! See 
who’s coming?” 


Tommy looked round and saw a tall, 
somber-faced man in flowing garments. 
wearing a look of unutterable weariness. 
He walked right by Jimmylegs without 
recognition and, seating himself at a near- 
by table, called for some schnapps. 
“That’s Captain Bernard Fokke,” 
whispered Jimmylegs, the first uneasiness 
apparent about him that Tommy had 
noticed. “He commands the Flying 
Dutchman.” 


“You don’t say!” whispered Tommy 

back, very awed, and he halfturned in his 
seat to get another look at the famous 
man. 

“He’s doomed to sail forever,” Jimmy- 
legs went on in a low voice. “Old Nick 
wouldn’t have him because he hadn't 
committed sins enough, but while he lived 
he made jest ofWind, Wave and Tide and 
the Board got angry. He used to sheath 
his masts in iron so he could carry sail 


when other ships were shortened down 
out of respect for the Board’s power. 

The Board condemned him to sail up and 
down the world as a warning to mariners 
not to make a jest of the sea. He was 

a great captain once though. He went 
from Rotterdam to the East Indies once in 
ninety days—and that was long before the 
clippers.” 


“What's he doinghere then, ifthe Board 
condemned him and the Old Man ap- 
proved?” Tommy wanted to know. 
Jimmylegs dropped his voice to a 
whisper again. 


“He has right of way everywhere now 
because he’s become a Great Legend, the 
same as the Old Man and Davy Jones, 
and Casey Jones and Mother Carey. 

He comes here when he’s resting up be- 
tween voyages while his Phantom Crew 

is careening his Phantom Ship. No 

one’s allowed to talk to him.” 

“Have you any other Great Legends?” 

said Tommy, a little scared. 


“Oh, yes, there’s quite a number. It’s 

as high as you can go. Every one has to 
approve of you before you can become 
that. There’s the Midnight Leadsman. 

His captain kept him in the chains at the 
hand lead until he froze to death, but 

he’s a good Great Legend and is allowed 
to board vessels in danger and call out the 
depths to the officers. But he has to 

stop after midnight.” 


“So I’ve heard,” said Tommy shiver- 

ing, and called for a mug of rum to brace 
him up. 

“Then there’s the Swimmer,” Jimmylegs 
went on. “Follow ships, mostly 

whalers that kill calves and mother 


whales which is against the Unwritten 
Law. He was a Finn and his shipmates 
threw him overboard, but he wouldn't 
drown. He’s a bad Great Legend because 
he pulls the caulking out of ships’ seams 
until they sink. He’s dying out now 

though since steel hulls came in. | did 
hear there was a new Great Legend 
growin’ up about a Trimmer, a coal-passer 
who hanged himself in a ship’s bunker. 
But you'll have to ask Casey Jones about 
the rights ofthe matter. That new Great 
Legend came here once but only the 
steamship men could see him. Would 

you like to eat?” 


Tommy having admitted he was hun- 

gry, Jimmylegs took him to the other 

end of the great house where stove pipes 
decorated with Spanish half-hitching 
stuck up from the roof. Men attired in 
white aprons and white caps moved 
about. 

“They are the Good Cooks, the men 

who always did their best with the grub 

in hand and often put a little of the main 
cabin grub into the focsle kits. They 

cook here now for the love of the thing 
but they can always quit. There’s a 
special agreement by which the Old Man 
has the fires kept at the same tempera- 
ture all the time and there’s no heat 
thrown into the galley itself. You see 
they've always wanted to cook in coolness 
with everything to hand and here they 
have it. Chief stewards who sold ship’s 
stores and make cooks go short, and cooks 
who took no interest in their work and 
their crews, scrape pans here and wash 
the galley deck and are put to making 
complicated dishes with insufficient mate- 
rials. When these dishes are done they 
are thrown into the fires so that bad 
cooks and stewards will understand the 


Spirit of Good Craftsmanship which will 
come and grieve them when they see their 
best efforts ruined.” 


Jimmylegs sat down at another small 
table and Tommy dropped in a chair 
opposite him. An Owner came running 

up to serve them and he wept continuous- 
ly all the time so that Tommy asked him 
what was the matter. He explained that 

it hurt him to see such good food going 
down the throats of seamen, but Jimmy- 
legs gave him a bad gold piece and he 
went away chuckling, 


“Well, you’d better get your brasswork done,” 
said Jimmylegs at last, push- 

ing back his chair and getting to his feet. 
“It’s the custom for every New Hand to 
clean the bell, the handle and the ports 
outside the main door. The Old Man’s 

first job when he went to sea was clean- 
ing the brass studs of his captain’s belt. 

As soon as the Ark floated Noah polished 
his brass navigation lights. We have 

never been able to find any seaman whose 
first job was not cleaning brass and so the 
thing has become a custom. 


“You're a fully signed guest of the 
Green now with all rights and privileges 
once you've finished the brass. Ifthere’s 
anything you want to know or want 
brought just call for a Passenger. The 
Pirate at the door will give you the brickdust 
and oil and the Bosun’s chair by 

which you reach the bell. I’ve got to be 
off to take around a skipper and mate 
from a Lowestoft boat that went down 
this morning. Good-by.” 


“Good-by, sir,” said Tommy, getting 
up and bowing. “And thank you very 
much.” 


Jimmylegs stalked off and Tommy sat 
down again, feeling rather lonely but yet 
pleased that he was in such a pleasant 
place. He decided he’d go over and 

have a talk with Sir Francis Drake and 
Paul Jones and a few others he knew had 
been quite great seamen in their day. 

But he’d better get his brass finished first. 
He looked around but no one was near 
enough for him to ask questions of, so he 
hesitatingly lifted his voice and called— 
“Passenger!” 


Instantly there ran to his side a queer 
looking, inquisitive little man dressed in 
a tweed suit with a tweed cap and wearing 
slung at his side a camera in a leather 
case. He also carried a tightly rolled 
umbrella, and this he handed to Tommy 
who took it with some diffidence. 

“| can’t answer questions unless you 
poke me first,” explained the Passenger. 
“Good Lord,” said Tommy, “this is 

the most pleasure I’ve found so far!” 

He poked the Passenger vigorously in 
the ribs as he had so often been poked 
himself. The Passenger squirmed and 
gasped, but forced a smile. 


“Now,” said Tommy, leaning back in 

his chair, “what are you doing here? 
You're not a sailor.” 

“No, sir, not at all, sir,” said the 
Passenger civilly. “But the moderns 

who came from the liners demanded our 
presence so they could ask all the ques- 
tions we had asked them. We belonged 
to Old Nick but he exchanged us for two 
marines each.” 

“| see,” said Tommy. “That’s a good 
idea.” He stabbed the Passenger in the 
ribs again. “Well, show me the way 
out— I’ve got to polish the brasswork.” 
“Oh, you’re a newcomer,” gasped the 


Passenger, a subtle change coming over 
him. “Don’t know where anything is, 

| suppose, and intending to make my life 
miserable. Well, come along.” 


“Report ‘im. | ’eard ’im. He was 

insolent,” said a gruff voice. Tommy 
turned and saw that a burly, bewhiskered 
old seaman had stopped and was glaring 
at the Passenger. “Report ’im to th’ 

Old Man an’ ’ave ’im logged.” 

“Oh no, no!” squeaked the Passenger, 
his face paling. “That means a public 
reprimand. No harm intended, sir, | as- 
sure you. Just my manner ofspeaking.” 
The burly seaman grunted and moved 
on repeating, “Report ’im to th’ Old 

Man,” and Tommy chuckled and poked 
out with the umbrella again. The Pas- 
senger gasped and forced himself to smile 
again. 


Tommy got up and followed his guide 
along the great deck until they came to 

a gangway that turned off. Let in one 
bulkhead was a big space arranged like a 
regular locker, inclosed in front with 
glass, and inside there was a broad table 
on which various things rested. 

“What's this?” asked Tommy, poking 

his Passenger in the ribs. 

“Oh, that’s the museum, sir. Those 
things are the things sailors hear of and 
talk about and never see. That big 

key there is the Key of the Keelson. 

That little key is the Key of the Compass. 
The slush pot filled with tallow is what 
they use to Grease the Rudder.” 

“What’s that short piece of Samson 
line?” 

“That's a small length of the Line of 

the Equator, sir, which ships bump over 
and break every time they cross. There’s 
a watch constantly at work splicing it and 


Davy Jones has his very worst offenders 
tarring it down. That length of im- 

mense hawser to the right, sir, is part of 
the hawser of the big ship that scraped 
through the Straits of Dover and rubbed 
the cliffs of England and France white. 
She was an immense ship, sir—too big 
for the museum. She took seven years to 
tack and the wheel relief was a week walk- 
ing from the focsle to the poop.” 

“There’s something black and all 

rucked up at the edges,” Tommy ob- 
served, peering closely. 


“That's the Captain’s Shadow that 

froze to the deck one winter in Nome. 
Every sailor’s heard of that. They had 

to pry it up with bars. That’s what 

rucked up the edges. Beside it is the 
frozen flame of the lamp that was on the 
same voyage. They couldn’t blow it out 
so they broke the flame off.” 

“What's that big empty picture-frame 
for?” asked Tommy when he had di- 
gested the information given. 

“That's for the photograph of a Good 
Owner, sir. They did try to make up 
some sort of picture to give an idea what 
he would look like but none of the guests 
could conceive of a Good Owner so the 
frame stays empty. Over in the corner 
there is the famous Self-Scrubbing Broom 
and coiled over that peg on the bulk- 
head is the Self-Swinging Hand Lead. 
That white piece of blank paper, sir, is a 
list of Honest Slop-Chest Prices.” 
“What's the idea of the big plate?” 
“Something new, sir. The moderns 

put that there to hold the Great Purpose 
and the Friendly Guidance the Seamen’s 
Missions are always talking about while 
they collect half of the fines the focsle 
pays into the log book. That tumbler 
beside the plate was put there by the 


moderns too, sir, to hold the Gratitude of 
the People as soon as it can be found.” 
“Very interesting,” said Tommy when 

all had been pointed out and explained. 


“Now | must really go and get my brasswork done.” 
“Tommy Lawn! Tommy Lawn!” a 

voice began to bellow and there came 
stumping down the gangway a little bent 
old man with fierce eyes and a face as 
wrinkled as an old shoe. He had one 

leg chopped off short at the knee and 
from there down he wore a wooden stump. 
There was a red handkerchief tied over 
his head and his earrings were big enough 
to run a curtain on. He wore a broad 
leather belt, studded with silver bosses, 
into which was thrust a long wicked look- 
ing curved knife. 

“I’m the Keeper of the Lost Ships!” 

he bellowed shaking his skinny fists. 
“And you’re Tommy Lawn, eh? The 
Bramcar wasn’t due in for a year yet and 
I’ve had t’ move over a couple o’ galleons 
and a bireme t’ make room. | won’t ’ave 
this interfering. What d’ye know about 

it? It throws a ’ole year’s work outa 

kilter. Wot d’ye know about it, hey?” 

He thrust his contorted face into Tom- 
my’s and scowled. 

“Excuse me,” put in the Passenger. 

“But if you’ll poke me | can ex- 

plain.” 

“Explain!” howled the Keeper of the 

Lost Ships. “What’s to explain? Next 
year’s space ain’t prepared an’ | had t’ 
move two galleons an’ a bireme. | tell 
you they were most annoyed. All those 
centuries in one spot an’ | ’ad t’? move 
‘em fer a lousy, stinking modern tin 
can—” 

“Tin can yourself!” snapped Tommy 

Lawn rudely. “She was a-fine ship 

and I’m ready to fight if you’ve got any- 


thing to say otherwise.” He poked the 
Passenger in the ribs and added, “Go on 
and explain ifyou can.” 

“It was Casey Jones’ fault,” hurriedly 
panted the Passenger. “His engineer 
gentlemen were short-handed and 
couldn't hold the ice. It came south 
before it was due. It’s really quite 
simple—” 

“Simple? Simple?” howled the Keeper 
of the Lost Ships. “The bireme’s ap- 
pealed to the Board and if they rule in 
her favor I'll have to shift everything 
back again.” He nearly wept. “Simple! 
Simple!” He pulled out his knife and 
started after the Passenger who hopped 
nimbly out of the way, snatched his um- 
brella from Tommy’s hand and started 

to run down the gangway, the Keeper of 
the Lost Ships in hot pursuit. 

Tommy stood there laughing and then 

it occurred to him that he hadn't yet 
found the way to the door where the 
Pirate was, to get his brick-dust and oil, 
so he started to run after the Passenger 
and his pursuer, calling at the top of his 
voice. He tripped over something and 
his head hit the bulkhead and lights 
blurred before his eyes, revolved, growing 
purple and then red and then dying in 
blackness. Some one was shaking him— 
“Are you all right?” said a voice and 
Tommy looked up and saw the stars 
shining above. He was in a ship’s boat, 
dripping wet and icy cold and there was a 
taste of brandy in his mouth. “Just got 
you on the boathook in time.” He 
recognized the mate’s voice. “You’d 
have been a goner ’nother half second. 
Here, sit up and drink some more. 
There’s a fishing schooner bleating about 
over yonder waiting to pick us up.” 


EMINENCE 
BY Ruth Suckow 
The American Mercury - March 1927 


Mr. and Mrs. Watkins were going 

to church on Christmas Eve. Mr. 

Watkins was proudly carrying 

Florentine. Her little white legs, dangling, 
bumped against his coat. Her curls were 
carefully covered. Mrs. Watkins was carrying, 
wrapped from the snow, the star and 
crown of silver paper. 

“Be careful of her slippers, daddy!"” 

“I'm being careful.” 

Florentine took one bare hand from her 
muff and stretched it out to the snow 
flakes. They were like dim soft little stars. 
They melted with a cool delicious tingle 
upon her warm skin. The flimmer of misty 
snow hushed for a moment the high 
excitement of being on the programme. 
“Oh, keep your hands covered, darling!’ 
The church was brilliant with lighted 
windows in the snowfall. With preoccupied 
faces, taking only an instant to smile 

and half nod to this one and that, Mr. and 
Mrs. Watkins made their way through the 
people flocking up the church steps. They 
were thrillingly aware of the whispers all 
around them. Aman called out jovially, 
“What's that you've got there, Watkins?" 
Mr. Watkins said proudly, “‘That’s part 

of the programme!" Above all the heads 
was Florentine’s small pale face with 
statry eyes. 


They went straight to the Infant Room, 
where the children who were going to 

take part on the programme were crowded. 
Instantly they were surrounded. “Oh, here 
she is! They’ve brought her!” Faces of 
Sunday-school teachers, of older girls, 
delighted, eager, were all around them. Boys 
watched, while they pretended not to, 


with aloof and silent admiration. At the 

edge of the group, withdrawn, solemn and 
watchful, were the other little girls in 
Florentine’s class. 

Mr. Watkins set Florentine on her feet. 

Mrs. Watkins sent him to find seats for 

them in the audience room. Her face was 
tensely absorbed as she laid aside 
Florentine’s white wavy furs, drew off her white 
coat, and undid the scarf. She brushed out 
the pale-gold curls that were flattened, the 
little fine surface hairs roughened and glinting, 
from the pressure. She knelt to place 

the crown of silver paper, tipped at the 

center with a star, upon Florentine’s head. 
Florentine was all in white. She wore 

white slippers and stockings and a little 

white silk dress with puffed sleeves. 


“How darling! How dear! Mrs. Watkins, what is she?” 
“The Christmas Fairy,’ Mrs. Watkins 
said. 


She led Florentine over to the register, 
murmuring, “Come, darling, you must get 
warm!" The girls from the older classes 
circled around her in delight, with coos 

and cries of ecstasy, reaching out adoring 
fingers to brush Florentine’s floating curls, 
to fondle her little soft wrists, and touch 

her silken skirts. *“‘Oh, Mrs. Watkins, 

can’t we look after her?” Florentine Watkins 
was the prettiest child in the Sunday school. 
She stood on the register, a little 

princess, small, calm and sure of herself, 
but her face pale and her eyes like dark 
blue stars. She let one hold her hand and 
another lay all her curls straight, with one 
curl over each shoulder. Beneath her little 
smile, the glory of the occasion, of the 
moment, of the worship, was shining and 
singing through her—almost ready to 

break into fiery sparkles, as when she 
dragged her feet across the rug and touched 


the cat's fur. She was well aware of being 

the star of the evening. The ggcarf her 

mother had anxiously put about her floated 

and clung to her puffed sleeves and her 

small chilly arms. The heat from the 

register billowed out her full silk skirt, 

that clung like milkweed floss to the 

fingers of the girls when they pushed it 

down. All the boys were aware of her, but 

awed, looking sidelong at her and standing apart. 


‘Mrs. Watkins, let us take care of her!" 
‘Will you stay with the girls, darling?” 
Florentine consented royally. 

“You remember your piece, darling. 
You remember what to do.” 

“| remember.” 


Still on the edge of the group stood the 
other girls in the class. Lola, Kitty, Amy, 
Mary Louise. They were in their Winter 
dresses, black stockings and high shoes. 
They had walked to the church. Their 
hair was crimped or braided, and they 
wore big red hair ribbons. They eyed 
Florentine. 

The noise in the audience room was 
growing louder. It was almost time for 
the programme to begin. The teachers 
were beginning to marshal the classes. 
“Now, Miss Morrison's class!’ That was 
the one to which Florentine belonged. 
She stepped into line with a thrill of 
shining fear and expectation. 

Lola, Kitty, Amy and Mary Louise 
huddled together behind her with giggles 
and excited whispers. They clung to each 
other. **What if | should forget!" “I know 
your part. I'll prompt you.” Florentine 
stood at the head. Now her fear had 
become a great cold blankness that left her, 
in the midst of the envy and the worship, 
all alone. The girls looked at her, but did 
not cling to her. Her face was white and 


her eyes dark under her silver star. If she 
forgot, none of them could help her. She 

had the principal part. The exercise depended 
upon her. 


The organ was almost hidden behind 

the Christmas tree, dark glistening green, 
laden with white packages, shredded over 
with sparkles of tinsel. The opening march 
sounded out through the branches. It 
spread through the air heated from the 

big registers and chilled by the Wintry 
drafts from the door, spiced with evergreen, 
thick with the odors of the crowd 

in their Winter clothing damp from the 
snow. All the heads turned to watch the 
Sunday-school march in. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watkins sat near the 

front. Their eyes were set in a glaze of 
expectation. Mrs. Watkins clasped her 
hands until the knuckles were strained to 
white. In all the marching ranks—little 
boys and little girls, bigger, smaller, 
fairhaired, black-haired, awkward, pretty— 
they could see only one child. ‘There 
comes Florentine!” She had a little space 
to herself, as if made by the shining of 

her silver star and the dainty floating of 
her silken skirts. That made everyone look 
at her. Just for one transported instant the 
little face passed them, pale, unconscious 
of them, under the silver star. Then they 
sat back. With shovings, rustlings, scuffings, 
and orders from teachers, the Sunday school 
was seated. She was lost to them 

among the other children. 


II 

The exercises began. 

‘Joy so the world, the Lord has come. 

The music roared through the branches 

of the Christmas tree and filled the room. 
When the audience sat down again, the 
front seats reserved for the Sunday-school 


quivered with hair ribbons. 

All bowed their heads, but they were 

not listening to the minister's prayer. It 

was just something that came at this time 
on the programme. Parents were craning 
and straining their eyes to see their own 
children. The children had their eyes on 

the packages heaped about the tree. They 
nudged one another to see that big pack- ° 
age propped at jts foot, *“Wonder whose 
that is?” The prayer ended, the audience 
moved and shuffled, and the superintendent 
stepped forward and announced the 

first real number of the programme. Now 
those who were to take part became 
selfconscious, looked down and twisted their 
shaking fingers, with their lips silently 
repeating the opening lines of their pieces. 
‘Asong by the Infant Department.” 


Pulling back, stopping and wandering, 
whimpering or looking about with widely 
innocent eyes, the infants were herded 
upon the platform. The little ones were 
pulled to their places in front. Some were 
too large and awkward among the others. 
A shock-headed boy, with holes in his 
stockings that showed white patches of 
Winter underwear, stood grinning at the 
end of the line. The little threads of voices 
followed the voice of the primary teacher, 
on and off the key. When the song was 
over none of the infants knew enough to 
go down. They stood smiling with engaging 
foolishness at the audience until the 
teacher began to marshal them off the 
platform. Some wandered down, others 
came with quick little steps, while the 
audience laughed and clapped, the men 
grinning, but ashamed, at the exhibition 
of ingenuousness. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watkins smiled slightly 

and clapped perfunctorily. They could not 
give ready applause until Florentine had 


had hers. 

Exercises, songs and recitations—pieces 
by children whose mothers would be offended 
if they were left off the programme. 

Good or bad, the audience clapped. Here 
a Clear little voice got a momentary sharpness 
of applause; or a lisp or a stutter drew 

a ripple of laughter. Mrs. Watkins listened, 
clasping her hands. Once she was angry. 
It was when Howard Hopkins “forgot.” 

He stood staring at the audience with a 
bright, bold, unabashed gaze, and when 
he could not go on, suddenly grinned and 
said, ‘Guess that’s all!’ and marched 
nonchalantly down. The roar of laughter 
and appreciation beat upon Mrs. Watkins’ 
jealous ears. It was not fair. It did not 
really belong to the programme. This boy 
had no right to come in, not even able to 
speak his piece, and take away some of 
the applause from Florentine. 

In the third row from the front, Miss 
Morrison's class waited, all crowded 
together. Their exercise came near the end 
of the programme. It was the principal 
one. They were old enough now to know 
how to do things, but still small enough 

to be “cute.” And then, they had Florentine 
Watkins. They wiggled and squirmed 
through the earlier numbers. The other 
gitls whispered together. But Florentine 
sat still, her eyes brightly fixed, whispering 
over and over to herself with rapt 
intentness the first line of her piece. At 
times she forgot about it, and it fled away 
from her, and then, after a cold moment 
when the world shook, it sounded clear 
and true in her mind. She felt all the eyes 
upon her silver star. Through the earlier 
part of the programme, that elated her 
and made her hold her small golden head 
high. But now it quivered through her 

with terror. Her turn was almost here. 

She was Florentine Watkins. The whole 


church expected her to do well. The teacher 
depended upon her. The girls would wait 
for her. Her mother and father were listening. 


Her lines started to vanish and her 

mind made a leap and caught them. The 
lights and the sparkles on the Christmas 
tree dazzled together. She could not breathe 
or live until this was over. She moistened 
her lips and moved one cold little hand. 
She was the most miserable one on the 
programme. If she could be Kitty, with 

only four lines to speak, that girl in front 

of her who had already given her recitation 
—be a child of whom no one expected 
anything—, Beany Watters, that boy with 
the holes in his stockings! The shining of 
the silver star on her forehead was a bright 
terror. The next... her heart began to 
thump. ... 

“*The Christmas Fairy’—an exercise by 
Miss Morrison's class."” 

Florentine rose at the head of her line, 
made her way daintily down the aisle and 
up the steps, padded with white and bordered 
with evergreen, and crossed the enormous 
space of the platform. Her knees were 
trembling, but a strange spacious coolness 
was upon her. She would get through her 
part, and then die. 

In shaking silence the little girls took 

their places about Florentine. Mr. and 

Mrs. Watkins were staring straight ahead. 
Mr. Watkins cleared his throat. Mrs. 
Watkins saw her child through a wavering 
shimmer of dizziness: little delicate white 
figure in the flimsy shine of the silken dress, 
silver star tipping the golden head—was 
the dress all right? long enough? the crown 
straight on her head? Mrs. Watkins dug 

her nails in ecstatic agony into her palms. 
Then silence. Florentine stepped forward. 
Her voice came out clear and small, 
tremulous—like the shaking of a tiny bell—in 


the rustling hush of the room. 


Dear children all, | heard your wishes, 
And o'er the world | flew 

To bring my happy Christmas message 
To all the world and you. ... 


Her mother’s eyes were fixed in an agony 
of watchfulness on that small face. Every 
word seemed to turn and twist in her own 
heart. 

Florentine was getting through it. Her 

little bell-like voice rang out the words 
small and clear and pure. Her knees had 
stopped trembling. Her coolness was fired 
with happiness. Why, it was going to be 
over too soon! In a blaze of elation she 
wanted to go all through it again. Now 

the eyes upon her were a bright intoxication. 
Just for this little moment, she 

was the Fairy—silver star and white slippers, 
silken gown and silver crown— 

herself and beyond herself. . . . lt was over. 
She had spoken the last word. She was 
standing—she was going down the steps 
—sliding into her pew. The applause was 

a roaring sea in her ears. It was not until 
she was seated, breathing quickly and 
clasping her warm trembling hands in her 
silken lap, that she realized in a burning 
glory that the applause was for her! 

Mr. Watkins was smiling broadly, unable 

to hold in his pride. Mrs. Watkins’ 

heart steadied into a happy, elated beat 

as she drank in the applause. Their child, 
their child—the best on the whole programme! 
Moisture stung in her eyes, and 

warmth flowed over her. Now she could 

be happy. Now she could be easy. She 
could smile at the rest of the programme, 


Ill 
The children were growing restless. They 
did not want to hear the superintendent's 


announcements. They were watching, turning 
—but the little ones shrieked when 

they heard a jingle of bells from the entry 
and a stamping of feet. Santa Claus came 
running down the aisle. He shouted in an 
enormous jovial voice, “Well, children, 

Merry Christmas! Did you think old 

Santy wouldn't come?” 

Clapping, laughter and cat-calls answered him. 
“Well, Santy pretty near thought so 

himself. I'll tell you how it was. One of 
Santy’s reindeer got a stone in its hoof 

and we had to stop and see the blacksmith 
down there at Grover. Well sir, and all 

the presents | was bringing to the good 

little girls and boys in Mahaska—Santy 

don’t give any presents to bad children, 

no sir, but you're all good, ain’t you? [A 

little trusting voice piped up, “Yes, Santy!'] 
Sure you are! | knew it! Well, all the presents 
rolled out, and those children in 

Grover—I guess they hadn't seen any 

things like those!—they came pretty near 
getting the whole lot of them.” 


The little children sat with starry eyes 

of wonder and expectation. It was Mr. 
Heggy. The big boys were whispering 

that it was only Mr. Heggy. And yet, 

could they be sure? There were the buffalo 
coat and the fur cap, the white woolly 

beard and rosy cheeks, the jingle of 
sleighbells from up his sleeve. . . . They watched 
breathlessly while the first presents were 
taken from the Christmas tree. ““Aw, it 

ain't either Santy. It’s just Mr. Heggy. 
Because there’s another Santy at the Meth- 
odists’. They ain’t two Santys, is they?” 

Still the little ones were not convinced. 
They murmured, ‘I bet it could be Santy, 
though!” 


The big boys in Mr. Pendleton’s class 
were distributing the candy—hard Christmas candy, 


little colored curley-cues and 

squares and round white logs with flowers 
in the center glistening red and sticky 
white. Every child—visitors and all—got 
one of the little cardboard packages. Florentine 
accepted hers. She was glad to sit 

back for a little while in the obscurity 

that Santa’s speech made for her, but still 
with the radiance of her great moment 
warmly upon her. 

Santa had come to the packages. He 

was reading the names in a loud voice as 
he took them from the tree. 

“*Helen Vincent’! Anybody know Helen? 
Oh, that’s Helen, is it? Hold up your hand, 
Helen, this looks like a pretty nice present... . 
‘Mamie Runkle’! Now | wonder 

who could have given Mamie a present 
like that? Must have been someone who 
liked her pretty well! .. . ‘Mrs. Peabody. 
From her Sunday-school class’! Well, well, 
| guess those boys know a good teacher 
when they get one.” 


The boys rushed about, waving the 
packages, sending them down the aisles 
from hand to hand. Children were gnawing 
at the hard candy, with loud snaps, 

as if teeth were breaking. Papers were 
strewed untidily over the church. The 
Christmas tree was shining but disheveled. 
Santa was just calling the names now. The 
big box at the foot of the tree had not yet 
been given out. It had been saved for the 
last. The children were still pointing to 

it, and hoping and whispering about it. 
Santa lifted it. A hush in the buzzing 

and talking and rustling followed. The 
package was big enough to catch the last 
jaded attention of the audience. He looked 
it all over for a name. The room became 
still. Respectful, wondering, eager glances 
were turned toward the box. Santa took 
his time. 


“Well, this is quite a little bundle! Glad 
Santy didn’t have to carry this very far. 
Guess this must go to Santy himself— 
must be a token of appreciation. . . . No, 
sir! I'm mistaken there. This seems to 
belong to a little girl. I'd oughta brought 
my specs along from the North Pole to 
read this. Let’s see if | can make it out. 

... Florentine Watkins’! Well, well! A 

big box for a little girl! Here, boys! The 
little girl with the silver star on her head.” 
The sound of wonder, envy, disappointment, 
and excited laughter swelled. Mr. 

and Mrs. Watkins sat suffused with happy 
pride. Florentine’s face was pale as she 
held out her arms to take the package. 
‘Open it, open it!” She heard the whispers 
all around her. The girls pressed close. 
Someone had to help her untie the string. 
... The string was loose, the white paper 
off—tissue paper, crackling and soft, and 
wadded into it, an enormous dolll... 


There was a long sigh from the children 
crowding to see. The doll lay revealed— 
closed, waxy-lidded eyes and golden-brown 
lashes upon pink bisque cheeks, golden 
curls matted upon its cold bisque forehead, 
dress of pink satin, pink stockings, gold 
buckles on its tiny shoes. . . . “Oh, look!" 
Amoan came from the girls. They crowded 
about to touch the hair and the satin 

gown. “Florentine, will you let me see? 

Is she jointed all over? Can | just touch 
her?” Heads through the audience craned 
to see, people half rose, the room was a buzz. 
Florentine sat holding the big box. She 

was mute with a surfeit of bliss. Nothing 
else could happen after this. 


IV 
In the loud hubbub of leaving, people were 
all crowded and talking at the door. Children 


came running on padding little feet 

up the sloping aisles, and bumped joyously 
into parents. “Oh, here you are, 

are you?” A father put his arm around a 
little shoulder, squeezed a flaxen head 
against him and held it there while he 

went on talking, and the other persons 
smiled. ‘See all the things | got, papa!” 


“Well, well!” He didn’t really see them. 
““Santy Claus was pretty good to you!” 
Mothers had gone down to the front rows to 
find their own infants. They sat down in 
convenient pews and tried to drag small, 
stiff, black overshoes over little feet limp 

in their laps. The white sheeting on the 
platform was marked all over with footprints, 
the evergreen trimmings were pulled 

out from their tacks. The Christmas tree 
stood sparkling but denuded. From it spread 
the odors of pine needles, hot wax, 

popcorn and paper. 


Mrs. Watkins had taken Florentine at 
once into the Infant Room to find her 
wraps. Mr. Watkins waited in the audience 
room near the register. He talked in 

a manly way with Mr. Hollister—also 
waiting—about the effect this snow would 
have upon the ground; but his ears were 
straining with shamed eagerness for the 
words that were occasionally spoken to 
him: “I should think you'd be pretty 

proud of that little girl tonight, Mr. 
Watkins!” 


In the Infant Room, where tired mothers 
were finding wraps in the piled mountain 
shaking and toppling on an old discarded 
pew—‘‘How can we ever find our own 
things in this jam!""—Mrs. Watkins took 
down Florentine’s white wraps from their 
special hook. “Are you tired, darling?” 

she mourned. Even when she was drawing 


on the little coat, and her back was turned 
to the room, she was tinglingly aware of 
the notice of the others and the glory shed 
upon her by her child. She pretended to 
think only of the hurry of getting home. 

As soon as she turned toward the room, 
she expected the congratulations to break 
out. With careful, proud, reluctant hands 
she lifted off the silver crown and star. 


Awoman came searching through the 
Infant Room with a big-eyed little child 
clinging to her hand. ‘Oh, here she is!" 
She encouraged the child, “Ask her! | 
think she will!’; and then she said to Mrs. 
Watkins, “Here’s a little girl, Mrs. Watkins, 
who thinks she can’t go home until 

she’s seen Florentine Watkins’ big doll!’ 
“Why, of course!” Mrs. Watkins said 

with radiant graciousness. “It’s in the 
other room. Mr. Watkins has it. You come * 
in with us, Lucy. Florentine will show it 

to you.” 

“| want to see that, too! Mamma, | 

want to see it, too! | want to see the big 
doll.”” 

Now all the crowd who had been pawing 
over the wraps and staying away from 
Mrs. Watkins and Florentine out of respect, 
diffidence and envy, came flocking 
around them. 


“These children want to see the doll, 
daddy!” 

“Want to see the doll?” 

Mr. Watkins opened the box. The little 
children gave great sighs. Mothers had to 
clutch little reaching hands and warn, 
**Oh, mustn't touch!"” while Mrs. Watkins 
smiled graciously, but alertly. Mr. 
Watkins set the box upright, and the 
bright blue eyes of the doll ‘flew open 
between its golden-brown lashes. Lola 
Hollister cried with an anguish of longing, 


“Oh, mamma, look! The doll’s got real 
little gold buckles on its shoes!” Mrs. 
Hollister said in a slight, withdrawn 

voice, ““Yes, | see!”, and gave a painful 
little smirk. She compared this doll with 
the doll Lola was going to get in the 
morning. Her heart was rent with a painful 
anguish of jealousy for her child. Mr. 
Hollister tried to be admiring, but it 
shamed him, shamed his adequacy as a 
father, when he too compared this doll 
with Lola's doll, which he had bought. 
Some of the crowding faces were artlessly 
adoring. Others had a look of reserve 
which Mrs. Watkins’ alert eyes caught. 


At last all the wondering childish eyes 
were satiated with the vision. Hands of 
mothers drew little figures gently back 

and voices murmured: “Well, are you 
satisfied? Have you seen the big doll?” 
Long-drawn sighs answered them. 

But there was something that made 
Florentine wonder. Mary Louise did not come 
to look at the doll. “I saw it before!” 

she said snippily to Lola, and ran off. The 
doll was too much. The Watkinses, on the 
very peak of glory in showing it off, did 

not know. Even some of the admiring ones 
went away from the church saying: they 
shouldn’t have bought the doll; they 
shouldn’t have put it on the Christmas 
tree; it was too expensive for a little girl; 
the Watkinses made them tired trotting 

out that child; next year they hoped some 
other child would get a chance. 


The chief families of the church, with 

the minister and his wife, stood talking 

at the door. Mr. Watkins had set Florentine 
in a pew, and she stood leaning against 
him while he kept his arm around her. 

As people passed him, going to the door, 


they stopped. “‘My, but you must be 


proud of her tonight!" Florentine touched 
his cheek with a little princess air. The 
great doll was asleep in its closed box. 
The room glittered in tinsel and evergreen, 
and her presents were heaped on the pew 
beside her. 

Freddy Parkins, being dragged out by a 
father who wanted to get home, called 
back eagerly, *‘G’night, Flor’ntine!”’ 
“Goodnight!” she answered with starry 
graciousness. 

Old ladies moving slowly to the door, 
stopping to pat her little woolly sleeve 

with thin fingers, murmured, “Wasn't she 
dear? Just Jike a little fairy!” Florentine 
accepted the homage with sweet, childish 
royalty. But in her mind, under all the 
glory, was a tremulous, shining wonder 
that craved to be reassured. 


Mrs. Watkins was flushed. She drank 

down the praise that burned her like a 

fiery wine. “She was simply perfect, Mrs. 
Watkins!’ “Il know you're proud tonight!” 

But the first perfect bliss of the 

applause that followed Florentine’s exercise 
was marred. Florentine had won, and 

yet there were neople who went away 
unconvinced, who seemed to have other, 
strange values. Already the atmosphere of 
universal praise had slackened. She was 
jealous of the laughter that still followed 
any mention of Howard Hopkins. “Wasn't 
that kid funny? Say, he was great!’ Could 
there be people who had enjoyed him more 
than Florentine? She hated the minister's 
wife, who kept repeating, with effervescing 


tactfulness, “They were al] good!" 


V 

It was time to close up the church. The 
people who were talking over the programme, 
the expenses, the success of the 

evening, began to look about for their 


children; and the Watkinses were beginning 
to realize that they had heard all 

the praise they were likely to hear for 

this evening. Lola and Mary Louise and 

Kitty were playing a game, chasing each 
other through the pews and down the 
aisles. “Come! It’s time to go home! 
Remember, tomorrow is Christmas!” They 
came scampering up to the register, flushed, 
with disordered hair, panting and giggling 
together. “What are you little girls 

up to?” someone asked tolerantly. Kitty 
pinched Lola, and they laughed; but when 
they looked at Florentine, their eyes grew 
sober and aloof, considering. 

‘You go get your wraps on, young lady!" 
Kitty ran off. She turned to call back to 
Mary Louise, “‘Don’t you forget about 
tomorrow!" Mary Louise answered, “1 
won't! Don't you forget, Lola!” “I wont 
They were going to see each other's 
presents. Lola gave a timid look at Florentine, 
but did not ask her to come. Florentine's 

big doll was so wonderful—finer than 
anything they would get. Florentine, in her 
white dress and slippers, noticed by 
everyone, was no longer one of them. 
Florentine stood silent and cool. She 

could not make a move toward the other 
girls, but she looked after them with a 
strange loneliness; and all at once it 

seemed to her that they had been having 

the most fun in the world playing together. 
She was suddenly very tired. Her 

eyes blinked under the dazzle of the lights. 
She no longer cared what people said to 

her. The programme was over. She had 

her doll. What more was there? Christmas 
would be nothing after this evening. 


Mrs. Watkins said commiseratingly, 
‘Hurry up, daddy. She's tired." 
Mr. Watkins picked Florentine up in 


his arms again. As they went outside the 
warm church into the snow, her disheveled 
little head drooped upon his shoulder. 

Mrs. Watkins was carrying the doll, and 
she was saying with anxious caution, “ 
was So afraid some of those children would 
do something to this doll! Daddy and 
mother had to send away eff for it. It 

isn't to play with every day—just on 
special occasions. And Florentine, you 
must never let any of the girls handle it, 

no matter if they do ask you. You can’t 
trust other children with it. Remember 

how Kitty ruined your little piano! This 

doll is much too expensive for that.” 


Florentine did not answer. All down the 
silent street—it had stopped snowing now, 
the ground where the corner light shone 
was covered with a soft, white, diamondy 
fluff—she snuggled down against her 
father’s shoulder. To be carried by her 
father, and give way to the strong shelter 
of his arms, was all she wanted now. When 
they came up onto their own porch, 
stamping the snow from their rubbers, he set 
her down. They were going into the house, 
proud, happy and satisfied; but by the 

hall light they saw her sleepy face under 
the bright dishevelment of hair, drunk 

with the glories of the evening, forlorn 

now and bewildered, able to bear no more. 
Her eyes were almost closed. It was as if 
they had never realized until now how 
small she was. 


Her father said heartily, ‘Well, the big 
night's over!” 

But her mother cried, in an anguish of 
adoring pity: “She must go to bed this 
minute! She'll be all tired out if she 
doesn’t. We mustn't forget that tomorrow 
will be here.” 
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Aton the side wall at the far end of 

the vast apartment sat half a dozen 
sober-garbed officials, primly, in a row. 
Asmall, distinguished-looking old 
gentleman, with restless eyes anda 

nose hooked and bony as the beak of 

a hawk, occupied a chair on the opposite 
side of the room, a chair larger and 

more ornamented than the others. His 
black coat was of the finest broadcloth, 
ample in the frock, with an upright 

collar notched at the throat like a 
clergyman’s. His legs, too short to 

reach the floor, rested on the spell of 

his chair. His small feet were shod in 

patent leather. He wore his black 

pill-box hat jauntily over one ear. 

His silver-white moustache betokened 
scorn of those accepted ministers of 

age, indigo and henna. He was called 

the Sword of the State, and he was 
Governor of Tabriz and of the province 

of Azerbaijan. 

A young officer, in the red-and-blue 

uniform of the brigade of Persian Cossacks, 
dusty and travel-stained, stood 

at attention in the middle of the room. 

He was responding, in sullen monosyllables, 
to a string of questions addressed to him by the Governor’s 
deputy, a scarecrow of aman ina 
gaberdine of smooth gray cloth. In 

these proceedings the Governor took 

no part. He sat deep in his chair, 

tugging his white moustache, heedless, 
seemingly, of what was going on. 

At last the young officer, exasperated by this 
stupid inquisition and 

emboldened by the silence of the old 


gentleman, swaggered across the carpeted 
floor and addressed the Vice 

Governor with that half-concealed contempt 
with which the military, even 

in defeat, regard the civil power. 

“His Exalted Presence wished to be 
informed of the progress of operations. 
| have kept him informed. It is not 

my affair to answer for what has 
happened.’ 

“Nevertheless, you should speak with 
more respect of the Government 
troops,’ said the Vice Governor. He 
glanced nervously at the little old 
gentleman for an indication of support, 
but failed to discover any sign of it in 
his demeanor. 

“What | have written, what | have 

said now,’ cried the young officer hotly, 
‘is the truth! If | had not told the 

truth —’ 

“You would have been thrown into 
prison,’ interrupted the Sword of the 
State coolly. ‘Go on.’ 

The young soldier was for a moment 
confused by this unlooked-for 
interruption, but quickly regained his 
self-possession. He turned, addressing 
more properly the Governor, and 
continued : — 

‘The army, sir, is shattered. The 

Kurds suddenly opened fire with half 

a dozen machine guns. The Staff did 
not even know that they possessed any. 
They cursed first the British and then 
the Turks for supplying them. As for 
the troops, they were too frightened to 
fire. They hugged the ground in their 
shallow trenches. When the Kurds 
charged, they ran like partridges.’ 

“The Kurds are still far away, are 

they not?’ hazarded, with feigned 
detachment, the Chief Secretary, a large, 
black-bearded gentleman in a white 


turban. 

“Do not be alarmed, Sadr,’ interrupted 
grimly the Sword of the State. 

“Your villages are not in danger.’ At 

this remark the members of the Council 
laughed, a little nervously. The gentleman in 
the white turban looked confused and subsided. 
“They are not so far away,’ replied 

the young soldier. ‘The battle, if one 

can call it that, took place on this side 

of Salmas. Our troops were scattered. 

Most of them are hiding in the villages 

and are lost to us. Some are falling 

back on Khoi with the guns. From 

Khoi to Tabriz is six days’ march.’ 

“The Kurds will never dare to attack 

Tabriz, the second city of the Empire!’ 

cried the Vice Governor. He glanced in 
alarm at the heavily embroidered curtain 


which hung, in lieu of a door, over 

the entrance, as if he feared that those 
savage warriors might break in upon 
them then and there. 

‘By Abu’! Fazl,’ cried the Sword of 

the State, ‘if | had a chance to loot 
Tabriz, | would take it!’ 

There was a movement behind the 
embroidered curtain which hung over 
the doorway. Then a thin, piping voice 
broke in upon the deliberations of the 
Council: — 

‘A petition is made to the Most 

Exalted Presence! There is a man who 
sells caviare —’ 

Everyone turned. A bent old man, 

in the blue tunic and faded gilt buttons 
of the Governor’s livery, barefooted 
and wearing on his head a balloonshaped hat, 
stood before the curtain. 

‘Caviare!’ exclaimed the Vice Governor, 
that scarecrow of a man. 


‘Caviare?’ questioned the large gentleman 


in the white turban. 

‘Hossein Khan,’ said the Vice Governor severely, 
‘how often must you be 

told not to allow others to interrupt nor 
yet to interrupt yourself the deliberations 
of the Council?’ 

‘This man who sells caviare,’ continued the 
old servant in his piping 

voice, ‘yes — and cheeses from Erivan 
and fish in boxes —’ 

‘Silence!’ thundered the Sword of 

the State. 

‘He is a Russian general,’ said the 

shrill, piping voice of Hossein Khan. 

The Sword of the State ‘started 

and sat bolt upright in his chair. 

‘Eh? What did you say? A Russian 
general?’ 

‘A Russian general,’ piped the voice 

of Hossein Khan. ‘True, he keeps a 
shop in the bazaar, but he has had 
experience of fighting with Kurds.’ 

‘A Russian general,’ sniggered the 

Vice Governor, ‘who sells caviare and 
cheeses!’ 


‘And why not?’ cried the little, keeneyed 
old man who was called the Sword 

of the State, looking sharply from one 
to the other as if he dared any one of 
them to answer him. ‘And why not? 

He is doubtless a general of the late 
régime, a man of presence in his own 
country, one who possessed, perhaps, 
lands and villages. He cannot return 

to Russia, because they are murdering 
men of honor there and stealing their 
estates. He remains with us. He is 
without money, yet he must live. He 
thinks that there may be a demand 
here for the caviare and cheeses of his 
country. Instead of standing at street 
corners or living on the charity of 
others, he opens a small shop. He 


makes honorably his expenses. 

“You have told us, Hossein Khan,’ 
continued the Sword of the State, 

‘that this Russian general has had 
experience of Kurdish warfare. Perhaps 
he served under Linievitch in Kurdistan. 


| knew Linievitch. He was a 

gallant officer and an honorable man. 
The Bolsheviki took him as he was selling 
matches in the streets of Tiflis; 

they shot him because they knew that 
he was a better man than they.’ The 
old man stood up before them all. 

‘The tale of the sufferings of these men 
will never be told. Many that | have 
known have sunk under the weight of 
their misfortunes. For these we are 
sorrowful. And for those who are 
struggling to maintain their dignity 

we have respect. Hossein Khan, you 
have forgotten to give us the name 

of this general who is a guest in 

our City.’ 


‘A petition is made to the Exalted 
Presence,’ answered the old servant. 
‘His name is Rouevsky.’ 

‘| have no doubt that General 
Rouevsky is an honorable person. Also, 
his advice at this moment will be valuable 
to us. Hossein Khan, go at once to 

the shop of His Excellency. Present to 
him the Governor’s compliments, and 
request him to bring His Honor to us 
here at the Government House, as 
early as it is convenient for him to do 
so.” He waved an arm. ‘The Council 

is dismissed.’ 

The old servant smiled delightedly. 

He touched his right eye, to denote 
that he pledged that organ against the 
execution of the command. Then he 
disappeared behind the curtain. 


ll 

‘He is here,’ said the piping voice of 
Hossein Khan. 

‘His Excellency is welcome.’ As 
Hossein Khan held the curtain open, 
the Sword of the State rose to receive . 
his visitor. 

A tall Russian of about thirty-five 
advanced easily to meet the Governor. 
His eyes were blue, frank, and smiling. 
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His fair, closely cropped head was set 
squarely on broad shoulders. He wore 
a shirt of black sateen, closed at the 
neck, which buttoned over his left 
shoulder and hung like a short skirt 
outside his trousers. A thin black 
leather belt hung loosely round his 
waist. His boots, which came up almost 
to his knees, showed signs of wear. 
When he smiled, which was often, his 
teeth showed white and regular under 
a fair, drooping moustache. 


“You are welcome, General,’ said the 
Governor, extending his hand to the 
Russian. ‘Pray be seated. Shall we 
converse in Persian? Or perhaps you 
understand our Turki better?’ 

‘For me Turki is easier,’ answered 

the Russian in the dialect of Azerbaijan. 
‘Excellent,’ answered the Governor. 
‘Tam myself a Turk of Azerbaijan, and 
of course | prefer my own language. 
You know, we Azerbaijanis never learn 
to speak Persian properly; to say truth, 
we don’t like to use it, except for writing. 
General, before we go further, | 

must express my regret to you that we 
have been strangers to each other until 
now. We governors are supposed to 
know everything, yet |am ashamed to 
say that | did not hear until to-day 


that you were a guest in our city.’ 

The Russian smiled whimsically. 

“A guest? You call it that?’ 

‘It is not often that we can profit 

by the misfortunes of our friends,’ said 
the old gentleman, bowing gravely. 

‘And now that | have apologized for 

my ignorance and remissness, | will 
give you a more selfish reason for 
requesting the honor of your presence to 
-day. Will you pardon me if 

| ask a few questions which may appear 
unseemly? | will explain to you 
immediately the reason. General, | 
understand that you have had some 
experience of warfare with the Kurds. 

Is that so?’ 


‘| commanded the cavalry under 
Linievitch,’ said the Russian simply. 
‘Linievitch? Indeed. | knew him 

well. He commanded a sotnia of Cossacks 
which was stationed in Hamadan, 
where | was governor before the war. 
He was a captain then. An excellent 
man.’ 

“We loved him,’ said the Russian. 

‘He is dead.’ 

‘| heard with horror of the end of 

that brave man,’ said the Governor. 
‘May | express to you, his comrade in 
arms, the sympathy of all good Persians 
and their detestation of these 

crimes?’ 

The Russian bowed, but did not 
speak. 

‘And now,’ said the Sword of the 
State, ‘I will tell you what is on my 
mind. A young officer has just returned 
from the front, where, as you know, 
the Kurds are giving trouble. Our 
operations there are not going well — 
in fact, things are going very badly. 
There has been a battle near Salmas. 


In the picturesque language of my 

young officer, our troops ran like partridges. 
Did you ever hear of such 

a thing? Persian troops — like partridges!’ 
The Governor glanced keenly at the 
Russian, who made no remark. The 

old man went on. 

‘The Kurds are advancing on Khoi, 

looting the villages and carrying off the 
cattle. There is apparently nothing to 
prevent them from taking Khoi, and 
perhaps from advancing on Tabriz. 

That, in short, is the situation. General, 
you know the country and the Kurds. 

| should like you to say frankly 

what you would do, if you were in 

my place.’ 

The Russian paused a moment, hesitated, 
then answered with a smile: — 

‘If | were in Your Excellency’s 

place, | would not tell anyone what 

| intended to do.’ 


‘Good!’ cried the Sword of the State. 
‘But suppose your opinion were asked, 
merely as an expert?’ 

The Russian paused again and considered. 
Then he answered slowly: — 

“| would advise a change in the high 
command.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Sword of the State 
quickly, ‘and whom would you appoint?’ 
The Russian again paused to consider. 
Then he answered gravely, without trace 
of vanity or bravado: — 

‘Myself.’ 

The little old gentleman nodded 
understandingly, but made no reply. 

His thoughts were in the capital. What 
would they say in Tehran? Peh! Let 
them say! He was too old to care. His 
business was to beat the Kurd. Yes, 

but was this the way to do it? How 
could he put aside a brother of the 


Minister of War and replace him by a 
Russian? No. If he did that, the soup 
would boil over. Affairs are not managed 
in that way. Nevertheless, something 
could be arranged. 


He spoke seriously to the Russian. 
‘General, it is impossible. Why? For 

many reasons, but one is enough: 

this Habibullah Khan, our fat, amiable 
commander of the troops, is a brother 

of the Minister of War. You understand that 
if | were to do as you suggest | should soon 
be on my way to 

Tehran, and you would again be selling caviare; 
and what is more, you 

would be selling it cheap, lest the Kurds 
should get it for nothing! No. Affairs 

with us are not managed like that. 

“There is, however, an easier road. 

| could send, for instance, to Habibullah 
Khan an assistant, an adviser. 

Perhaps even a Chief of Staff! That — 
yes. Why, he would be pleased and 
flattered to have under him a general 

of the Tsar’s army! A general who has 
served under Linievitch in Kurdistan 

and who would relieve him of much of 

the headache of war; who would help 

him to reéstablish a reputation which 

is at present somewhat under a cloud! 


You would have no trouble with Habibullah. 
| will see to that if necessary. 

| have only to remind him that a certain 
dispatch about the affair at Salmas 

has not yet been sent to Tehran, but 
that it might still be sent! | am confident, 
however, that this will not be 
necessary. Habibullah is really an 
excellent fellow. | am very fond of 

him. For a soldier, he considers, it is 
true, a little too much his stomach — 
which, | warn you, is of a capacity! 


So much the better. If you feed him 
well he will leave everything to you. 
What do you say?’ 


The Russian did not wait to consider. 
He answered: — 

‘I will go.’ 

‘| knew that you would appreciate 

the delicacy of the situation. By the 
way, a few tins of your caviare would 
make Habibullah your friend forever. 
He has a passion for caviare. Goodbye. 
In a month | shall hear that the 

Kurds are making for the frontier with 
our cavalry at their heels. Remember, 
feed him well, and if you need anything, 
| am here.’ 


iil 

During the weeks that ensued, the 

old gentleman who was called the 

Sword of the State followed, as closely 

as he could from such a distance, the 
fruition of his plans. The reports which 

he regularly received from divers confidential 
sources he diligently checked 

and compared. In the main, they 

tallied. There were accounts of continuous 
grinding drills, of grueling 

route marches, of daily rifle and artillery 
practice, of tests with transport, 

of small manceuvres with all arms. 

The army was certainly being hammered into shape. 
Not a day passed without a telegram 

from the Russian. He must have 

blankets or boots or coats or saddles or 
tents or ammunition. He was insatiable, that 
man; and he wanted everything immediately 
— as if anything in 

the world could be had immediately! 


Nevertheless, he must be satisfied. 
One day it was telephones — he 
must have thirty telephones at once. 


What should a man want with thirty 
telephones to fight the Kurds? And 
where could he, the Sword of the 
State, find thirty telephones? He sent 
for the Director, the Reis-i-Telephon. 
The Reis-i-Telephon had only three in 
stock. 

“How many are there in the houses?’ 
inquired the Governor. 

“We have thirty subscribers, Excellency.’ 
‘Bring me their telephones!’ cried 

the Sword of the State. ‘By the Tomb 

of the Prophet, the Russian shall be 
satisfied!’ 

The old man, to do him justice, gave 
his lieutenant magnificent support. 

He scoured the bazaar, he threatened 
contractors, he cajoled merchants, he 
threw camel drivers into prison, he 
harangued, with dire menaces, those 
hardened usurers of Tabriz, so that 
they gave him money, lest something 
worse befall them. What could he do? 
The Russian was always wiring for 
money, money, money. It was a war, 
and wars drink money as a desert 
drinks water. By Imam Reza, he 

should be satisfied! 

Then late one afternoon a mud 
bespattered car whizzed into the garden 
of the Government House. It was the 
Russian. He jumped out and climbed 
the stone steps three at a time. In 

half an hour he was gone. But not 
before he had obtained the Governor’s 
sanction to another of his schemes. It 
was to raise a regiment from among the 
Christian refugees who had been driven 
out of their frontier villages by the 
Kurds. The very next day the first 

two hundred of them left for Khoi. In 
three days a thousand tough, hardened 
peasants had marched, singing, out of 
Tabriz to join the army and avenge 


their wrongs. 


And then, after two months of telegrams and 
counter-telegrams, of comings and goings, 
of scouring the bazaar 

to find the impossible, of endless caravans 
of supplies, of frenzied finance — 

there was silence! It was as if Khoi had 
been swallowed up. Not a whisper, not 

a telegram, not a report! The Kurds 

— were there any Kurds? The army — 
had it ever existed? Those were days 

of deep anxiety for the old man. His 

brow was black. No member of the 
Council dared approach him. He tried, 
almost every hour, to communicate 

with Khoi. But always there was the 

same reply from the operator: ‘Khoi 

does not answer.’ 

And then, at last, there was a telegram! 
The Sword of the State tore it 

open. It was short enough: — 

The enemy is routed; 300 killed, 300 wounded 
and prisoners; six chiefs taken; all their 
guns captured; our casualties 100 in all. 


HABIBULLAH 

The Governor drew a long breath, 

then laughed and rubbed his hands. 
‘He has done it, that Russian, by Abu’ 
Fazl!’ He took up the telegram and 

read it a second time. ‘Habibullah? 

Oh yes, he is in command. | had 
forgotten it.” He chuckled. ‘Though 
Habibullah signs the telegram, he never 
wrote it. It is the Russian’s — laconic, 
like himself. Habibullah would have 
telegraphed ten pages.’ He gave orders 
for the town to be illuminated in honor 
of the victory. 

During the next few days further 

news of the battle filtered in. It seemed 
that the brunt of the attack, as was 
fitting, had been borne by the Persian 


troops, who had covered themselves 
with glory. The Christian refugees had 
been placed in the second line, in support. 
Later, it was hinted that they 

had received orders to fire on the 
Persians if they ran! 

When the Sword of the State heard 
that, he flared up, but then lay back 

in his chair and roared with laughter. 
‘By the Tomb of the Prophet,’ he 

cried, ‘| must remember that! It 

needed this Russian to teach us how to 
make the Persians fight!’ 


IV 

Hossein Khan raised the heavy embroidered 
curtain and stood before it 

with hands crossed over his middle, 
waiting to be addressed. ‘What 

is it?’ said the Sword of the State 
testily. 

‘There is a petition to the Exalted 
Presence,’ said Hossein Khan in his 
piping voice. ‘He has opened his shop 
again.’ 

“Who has opened what shop?’ said 
the Governor. 

‘The Russian,’ answered Hossein 
Khan. 

‘Eh?’ cried the Sword of the State, 
turning swiftly in his chair. 

‘Until to-day it was closed,’ said 
Hossein Khan. ‘This morning it was 
open. The Russian —’ 

“Yes?” said the Sword of the State 
impatiently. 

“He is there,’ said Hossein Khan. 
‘Ah! said the Sword of the State. 

‘So he has arrived. He will come to 
see me presently.’ 

The Russian did not appear that 

day. Nor the day after. The Sword of 
the State waited, becoming more and 
more impatient. On the afternoon of 


the third day, he ordered his horse and 
said to Hossein Khan, ‘Come.’ 

Thus the good people of Tabriz were 
surprised by the unusual spectacle of 
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their Governor, the Sword of the State, 
riding through the town, attended only 
by the head of his servants. 

Hossein Khan pointed across the 
street to a narrow door, the upper part 
of which was glazed with square panes 
of thin, greenish glass, which played 
tricks when you looked through it. 

On one side of the door was a shop 
window, glazed with the same wavy 
glass, behind which were neatly 
displayed a round red cheese, a few tins of 
sardines, two large sausages, and a 
small open cask of caviare. 

“It is there,’ said Hossein Khan, and 
dismounted to hold his master’s horse. 
The Sword of the State advanced 
toward the shop and opened the glass 
door. Within, along one side, ran a 
wooden counter, unpainted, on which 
stood a pair of Russian scales of heavy 
metal, and an abacus. Against the 

wall was a glazed fixture of unpainted 
wood. On its three narrow shelves was 
a miscellaneous stock of what the Russians 
call ‘conserves’ — fish, butter, 

caviare, and the like — in tins. The 
Russian was standing before his fixture, 
with his back to the door. He was 
wearing the same black shirt, gathered 
in at the waist, which he had worn 

on the day of his first visit to the 
Governor. 


The Sword of the State advanced toward 
the counter. 

‘A pound of caviare,’ he said. 

The Russian turned. He took a 

round tin from the fixture behind him 


and laid it gravely on the counter. 
“Why have you not been to see me?’ 
said the Sword of the State. 

The Russian smiled, his good, serious 
smile. 

‘The business for which | was engaged 
was finished. There was my 

shop. | thought | should like to come 
back to it — without any fuss.’ 

‘What!’ cried the old gentleman. 

‘After you have defeated the Kurds 
for us, you leave us, like that, to sell 
caviare and cheeses!’ 

“Why not?’ said the Russian. ‘You 
see, | undertook this Kurdish business 
because — | was a little tired of 
waiting; but | knew that it would be 
finished quickly —’ 

‘Waiting?’ questioned the Sword of 
the State. 

“Yes. Now once more | have no 
engagements. | am _ free —to sell 

my caviare and cheeses! Free — and 
ready.’ 

‘Free?’ questioned the Sword of the 
State. ‘Ready? For what?’ 

‘For Russia,’ answered Rouevsky. 
‘She will need me before long.’ 


LAMBERT ORME 
by Harold Nicolson, from Some People 


L 

Ir would be impossible, | feel, to actually be as 
decadent as Lambert looked. | split the infinitive 
deliberately, being in the first place no non-split 
diehard (oh, the admirable Mr. Fowler !), and desiring 
secondly to emphasise what was in fact the dominant 
and immediate consideration which Lambert evoked. 
| have met many men with wobbly walks, but | have 
never met a walk more wobbly than that of Lambert 


Orme. It was more than sinuous, it did more than 
undulate: it rippled. At each step a wave was started 
which passed upwards through his body, convexing 
his buttocks, concaving the small of his back, 
convexing again his slightly rounded shoulders, and 
working itself out in a backward swaying of the neck 
and head. ‘This final movement passed off more 
rapidly than the initial undulations, with the resulting 
impression of a face upturned generally, but bowing 
at rhythmic intervals, as if a tired royalty or a camel 
slouching heavily along the road to Isfahan. At each 
inclination the lock of red-gold hair which shrouded 
the lowness of his brow would flop, and rise again, 
and then again would flop. He was a tall young 

man and he would bend his right knee laterally, his 
right foot resting upon an inward-pointing toe. He 
had retreating shoulders, a retreating forehead, a 
retreating waist. “The face itself was a curved face, a 
boneless face, a rather pink face, fleshy about the chin. 
His eyelashes were fair and fluttering; his lips were 
full. When he giggled, which he did with nervous 
frequency, his underlip would come to rest below his 
upper teeth. He held his cigarette between the index 
and the middle fingers, keeping them outstretched 
together with the gesture of a male impersonator 
puffing at a cigar. His hands, rather damp on their 
inner side, gave the impression on their outer side of 
being double-jointed. He dressed simply, wearing 

an opal pin, and a velours hat tilted angularly. He 
had a peculiar way of speaking: his sentences came 
in little splashing pounces; and then from time to 
time he would hang on to a word as if to steady 
himself: he would say “ Simplytooshattering FOR words,’ 
the phrase being a slither with a wild clutch at the 
banister of “for.” He was very shy. 


| had not met nor noticed Lambert Orme during 

my first term at Oxford, but in the Easter vacation 
he came out to Madrid with a letter of introduction 
to my people. ‘They asked him to luncheon. | eyed 
him with sullen disapproval. He stood for none of 
the things which | had learnt at Wellington. Clearly 
he was not my sort. He had the impudence to 
announce that he had resolved to devote himself to 


art, music and literature. “ Before | am twentyone,” 
he said, “I shall have painted a good picture, 

written a novel, and composed a waltz.” 

He pronounced it wvalse. My gorge rose within me. | 
refused during the whole course of luncheon to speak 
to Lambert Orme. And yet behind my indignation 
vibrated a little fibre of curiosity. Or was it more 

than curiosity? | hope that it was something more. 
Subsequently | was reproved by my mother for my 
behaviour. She said in the first place that | should 
have better manners. In the second place she said 
that | was little more than a Philistine. And in the 
third place she said that she was sure that poor boy 
wasn't very strong. 


It interests me to recapture my own frame of mind 

at the time of this my first meeting with Lambert 
Orme. It amuses me to look back upon the block 

of intervening years in which | also aped zstheticism, 
toyed with the theory that | also could become an 
intellectual. Have | returned after all these garish 
wanderings to the mood which descended upon me 
that afternoon in the dark and damask dining-room 
at Madrid? No, | have not returned. It is true 

that some faint and tattered fibres of heartiness do still 
mingle with my ageing nerves. | have my Kipling 
side. But | can at least admit to-day that Orme was 
in several ways a serious person. And | have been 
told by people whose opinion | would not dare to 
disregard that such was indeed the case. 


2. 

The immediate result of my mother’s lecture was 
that | promised to take the fellow for a ride. At the 
back of my mind (but not | fear so very far at the 
back) was a desire to humiliate Lambert, a quite 
caddish desire on my part to show off. | sent the 
horses to the entrance of the Casa de Campo and 
drove down there with Lambert ina cab. He mounted 
his horse and remained there with surprising firmness, 
and, moreover, with an elegance which shamed 

the clumsiness of my own arrant style. His languid 
manner dropped from him; if his back curved slightly 
it was but with a hellenic curve, the forward-seat of 


some Panathenaic rider. | was at pains to readjust 

my conception of him to this altered angle. We 

rode out under the avenues to where the foot-hills 
look back to the fagade of the palace chalk-white 
against the smoke above the town: in front, the 
ramparts of the Guadarrama were jagged with pinnacles 
of snow. ‘The larks rose from clumps of broom and 
lavender: a thousand larks above us: a shrill overtone 
under the crisp spring sky; and from west to 

east a flock of April clouds trailed rapidly, pushing 

in front of them patches of scudding shade. The 
feeling of that afternoon is now upon me: | see no 
reason to become sentimental about it: even in our 
most intimate period Lambert Orme possessed for me 
no emotional significance: yet | recognise that on 

that afternoon the sap began to mount within me. 
That, and the summer evening in Doctor Pollock’s 
garden, are my first two dates. 


Not that Lambert said very much. | feel indeed 

that he was actually unconscious of my existence. 

He was thinking probably of Albert Samain and of 
Henri de Régnier, of how pleasant it was, that spring 
day, among the uplands of Castille. | said: “ Over 
there—you may see it if the sun strikes—is the Escorial. 
” He said, “ Yes, | see.” | said, “And Aranjuez is over there,” 
pointing vaguely towards Toledo. 

He turned his head in the direction indicated. “ And 
Segovia?’ he asked. | was not very certain about 
Segovia, but | nodded northwards. “La Granja,” 

| added, “ is quite close to it—really only a few miles.” 
We turned our horses, and the wind and sun were 
behind us. ‘The smoke of the town billowed into 

sharp layers, an upward layer of white smoke hanging 
against a sweep of grey smoke, in its turn backed by a 
crinkled curtain of black. The sun and snow-wind 
behind us lit and darkened this grisaille. “Oh!” 

| exclaimed, ““ What an El Greco sky!” It was 

an opening. He could have taken it had he wished. 

He merely said, “ Does the King live in the palace? 

Is he there now?” | answered that he was, 

We crossed the Manzanares, where there were 
women washing white sheets. They beat them 

against the boulders. The palace above us was 


turning pink against the sunset. Lambert asked me 

to tea. | gave my horse to the groom and walked 
round with him to the rooms he had taken near the 
Opera House. It was some sort of pension, and he 
had characteristically caused the walls to be 
distempered with a light buff wash, and had arranged 
the room with red silk, and walnut furniture, and 

two large gilt candelabra from a church. He was 

very rich, Upon his writing-table lay a ruled sheet of 
music-manuscript, and upon another table some 
paintbrushes and tubes of water-colour. He had painted 
a little picture of an infanta in what | now realise 

to have been the manner of Brabazon. It was rather 
good. ‘There were a great many cushions and several 
French books. He became artificial again when he 
entered his rooms and his voice slithered and he ordered 
tea in highly irritating French. ‘There was a sheet 

of vellum lying near the fireplace on which, in an 
upright scribble, Lambert had written: ““ Mon ame 

est une infante . . .” and then again “Mon 4me 
est...” and then, very calligraphically, “‘en robe 

de parade.” It was cold in his room and he lit the 

logs in the fire. He then threw incense on it, anda 
puff of scented smoke billowed beyond the grate. 

My antagonism returned to me. 


Lambert thereafter became very foolish about the 

tea. He did hostess: his gestures were delicate: 

there was a tea-cloth which was obviously his own. 

I lit my pipe and said | must be going. He picked 

up a book at random: | really believe it was at random. 
He said, “‘ Would you like to take this?” | said | 

would. It was the Fardin de Bérénice. | suppose 

that, really, is what dates the occasion. 


3. 

When | returned to Oxford | visited Lambert 

in his rooms at Magdalen, drawn by an attraction 
which | should have hesitated to admit. They were 
in the new buildings and looked out upon the deer 
park: as one sipped one’s Malaga, one could hear 
the stags barking amorously underneath the trees. 
His sitting-room was exquisitely decorated. When | 
think of that room | am again convinced that there 


was something cabotin about Lambert Orme: people 
at the age of twenty should not have rooms like that. 
He had painted it a shiny black: there were grey 

sofas with petunia cushions: there was a Coromandel 
cabinet with blue china on the top and some hardstone 
stuff inside. It was not in the least like the 

room of an undergraduate: it made me at first rather 
ashamed of my own room with its extracts from “ the 
hundred best pictures,” its photograph of the charioteer 
of Delphi, and its kettle-holder with the Balliol arms: 

it made me, in the end, like my own room very much 
indeed, And yet inevitably | was entranced by that 
little gite (I use the correct word) at Magdalen: by 

the firelight flickering upon the yellow books: by the 
Manet reproductions, by the Sobranye cigarettes in 
their china box. Lambert possessed even in those 
days a collection of curious literature, and | would 

sit there after dinner reading Fustine, or the novels 

of M. Achille d’Essebac, or even Under the Hill. 

All this, | feel sure, was admirable training. My 

early oats | find were singularly tame. But they 

were oats none the less. Lambert at the time was 
writing his novel Désiré de St. Aldegonde. He would 
read me passages which | failed entirely to understand, 
‘They were in the style, curiously enough, of 

M. Maeterlinck: a style which, in English, tastes 

like bananas and cream. ‘The book was published 
some time in 1910 by the Bodley Head. It attracted 

no attention whatever. And when Lambert, under 

the influence of M. Guillaume Apollinaire, came to 
adopt his second manner, he bought up the remaining 
copies of Désiré and burnt them on the rocks at 
Polperro. 


It was all very pleasant and seductive my dropping 
down like that to Magdalen; but it became a little 
awkward when Lambert, in his velours hat, would 
climb the hill to visit me at Balliol. In any case, | 

never learnt to cope with Balliol until after | had left 

it: my real Oxford friends were only made when | 

met them again in after life. The effect of Balliol 

upon my development was salutary and overpowering. 
But it didn’t work at the time. On looking back at 

Balliol | realise that during those three years | was 


wholly abominable. That Balliol should have shared 
this opinion indicates its admirable sense. But although 
| had at that time but little conception of what Balliol 
was thinking, yet | realised quite definitely that they 
would not, that they did not, approve of Lambert at 

all. | cannot therefore say that | relished his visits. 

My sitting-room with its grained wood walls looked 
somewhat squalid at his entry: the rep sofa, the brass 
reading lamp with its torn red shade, that other light 
hanging naked but for a glass reflector: the inadequate 
books: Stubbs’ charters, Smith’s classical dictionary, 
Liddell and Scott—none of that crystalline glitter of 
those rooms at Magdalen. My scout would burst 

in with his cap on, and bang the chipped plates beside 
the fire: the tin covers rattled. ‘The kettle also 

rattled internally when one poured it out. There 

was always a little coal inside the kettle. “The spout 

of the tea-pot spouted diagonally owing to a slight 
abrasion. ‘The cloth was stained and bore in place 

of embroidery my name in marking ink. “There were 
buttered buns and anchovy toast. Lambert ate them 
gingerly. 

““T wish,” | said to him, being incensed by the 
refinement of his attitude, “ that you wouldn’t wear a 
hat.” 

“But if | didn’t,” he giggled, “I might be taken 

for an undergraduate.” 

“ But at least not that hat, and at least not at that 
angle.” 

** Now don’t be tahsome.” 


There were moments when | hated Lambert. It 

is a mystery to me how Magdalen tolerated him for 
so long. ‘The end came, as was inevitable, after a 
bump supper. | never knew what they did to Lambert: 
| know only that he escaped in his Daimler never to 
return. | missed him for a bit, and then | was glad 

of his departure. | realised that | had been tarred a 
little by his brush. | mentioned the matter, rather 
tentatively, to Sligger Urquhart. He seemed to have 
no particular feeling for Lambert, either for or against: 
he pouted for a moment, and then said that he had 
found him “absurdly childish.” | do not suppose 

that that remark was intended to be very penetrating: 


| know only that it penetrated me like a lance. “The 
angle from which | had begun to regard Lambert 
Orme was shifted suddenly: it ceased to be an 
ascending angle and became in the space of a few 
seconds a 

descending angle: | had begun, in a way, to look up 
to Lambert: | now, quite suddenly and in every way, 
found myself looking down. A few days later Sligger, 
most subtle of dons, presented me with a copy of 
Marius the Epicurean. {1 found it on my table when 
| came back from the river: there was a note inside 
saying, “I think you had better read this”: and on 

the fly-leaf he had written ““H.N. from F.F.U.” 

By this homceopathic treatment | was quickly cured. 
And yet this false start, if it was a false start, left me 
troubled and uncertain. | remained uncertain for 
several months, 


4. 

As so often in such cases, my ensuing reaction 
against the eighteen-nineties took the form of a 
virulent loathing which | have never since been able to 
shake off. | am assured by reliable people that it 

was a serious movement of revolt and liberation: | 

can see for myself that the Yellow Book group were 

all extremely kind and made jokes which, at the time, 
were found amusing: | am prepared to respect, but | 
cannot like them. The whole business is too reminiscent 
of those puzzled and uncertain months at Oxford. 

It takes me straight back to that room at Magdalen: 

™ Now listen to this, it’s too too wonderful: it’s really 
toomuchfun.” | have a sense of many little wheels 
revolving brightly but devoid of cogs. | have a sense 
predominantly of the early Lambert Orme. 

| did not see him again for some five years. He 

went round the world and sent me a postcard from 
Yokohama. He was immensely impressed by the 
beauty of American cities, and it was from them, | 
think, that he first learnt to see life as a system of 
correlated planes. It was several years, however, 
before his very real and original talent for association 
was able finally to cast the slough of symbolism. When 
| next met him he was still intensively concerned 

with the relation between things and himself: it was 


only in his final period that he became predominantly 
interested in the relation of things towards each other. 


His talent, which though singularly receptive was not 
very muscular, had failed to extract any interesting 
synthesis from the confrontation of the universe with 
his own twitching heart: he had tried, and he had 
failed, to interpret conscious cognition by a single 
simple emotion. But in his later period he did in 

fact succeed in conveying an original analysis, implicit 
rather than expressed, of the diversity and interrelation 
of external phenomena: he was able to suggest 

a mood of sub-conscious perplexity sensitive to 
unapparent affinities. “The conception of life as a 
repetition of self-contained and finite entities can be 
integrated only by the pressure of a compelling imagination: 


Lambert’s imagination though mobile was not 
compelling: | suspect indeed that less power is required 
to disintegrate such entities, to suggest a world of 
atoms fortuitously whirling into certain shapes, to 
indicate a tremendous unknown, quivering below the 
crust of our convention. His later poetry succeeded 
because of its reference to this unapparent reality. 

| am now assured that some of his later poems were 
very respectable. 


Meanwhile, however, Lambert Orme continued to 
represent for me something “absurdly childish ”; his 
attitude of mind struck me as undeveloped and out of 
date. He was obsessed by false claims. He was no longer, 
not in any sense, a guide: he was just someone 

who rather uninterestingly had wandered off. The 
circumstances of our meeting, five years after he had 
escaped from Magdalen, confirmed me in this opinion. 
It made me very angry with Lambert Orme, and when 

I think of it to-day | become angry again. 

He came to Constantinople on his way back from 
Egypt. He left a note saying that he had “‘ descended ” 
at the Pera Palace and would like to see me. | was 
interested to hear from him again, and told him to 
come to the Embassy at 9.30 the next morning and 

| would take him sailing up the Bosphorus. | had a 
sailing boat in those days, a perilous little affair, which 


| called the E/kovan. | had bought it in a moment 

of optimism, imagining that | would sail daily out 

into the Marmora, and that on Sundays | would go for 
longer expeditions to Ismid and Eregli and the Gulf 
of Cyzikos. But in practice the thing became a bore. 
The current which streamed out from the Black Sea 
permitted no such liberty of movement. | ascertained 
that if | followed the current | should be unable, when 
the wind fell at sunset, to return. So | would tack 
painfully against the stream, gaining but a mile or so 
in as many hours, and then | would swing round and 
float back rapidly while the minarets showed their 
black pencils against the setting sun. ‘This pastime 
became monotonous; it was only on those rare 
occasions when the south wind blew strongly that one 
derived the impression of sailing at all. “The Sunday 
on which | had invited Lambert Orme to accompany 
me was one of these occasions. A spring day opened 
before me, enlivened by warm gusts of the Bithynian 
wind—the wind which the Byzantines to this day 

call yéros: | ordered a large and excellent luncheon; 
with luck we should get out beyond Kavak and into 
the Black Sea. We might bathe even. | looked 
forward to my day with pleasure. 


| waited for Lambert Orme. At 10.0 a man 

brought me a note in his neat hellenic writing. 

“Today is too wonderful,” he wrote, “it is the most 
wonderful day that ever happened: it would be too 
much for me: let us keep to-day as something 
marvellous that did not occur.” | dashed furiously round 
to his hotel, but he had already left with his courier 

to visit the churches. | scribbled “ Silly ass”? on my 
card and left it for him. | then sailed up the Bosphorus 
indignant and alone. When | returned my 

servant met me with a grin: my sitting-room was 
banked with Madonna lilies. “ C’est un Monsieur,” 

he said, “qui vous a apporté tout ¢a.” “ Quel 
Monsieur?” “Un Monsieur qui porte le chapeau 

de travers.” 


5: 
| thereafter and for many years dismissed Lambert 
from my mind. As a person he really did not seem 


worth the bother, as an intellect he was absurdly 
childish—he represented the rotted rose-leaves of the 
Yellow Book. | came to be more and more ashamed 
of the period when | also had dabbled in aestheticism, 
a feeling of nausea came over me when | thought of 
the Malaga and cigarettes in that expensive room at 
Magdalen. - Lambert represented a lapse. 

| do not to-day regard him as a lapse. He was 
inconyenient doubtless and did me external harm. 
But he represented my first contact with the literary 
mind. | see now that my untutored self required some 
such stimulant: that it should have been Grand 
Marnier and not some decent brandy is immaterial: 
he provided an impetus at the very moment when 

the wheels hesitated to revolve. Balliol was all very 
well, and Sligger Urquhart at least understood and 
assisted, but my palate was, in fact, too insensitive for 
so matured a vintage. | therefore look on Lambert, 

in retrospect, as a short cut. What | failed to realise 
was the possibility that Lambert also might grow up. 
His later method, that obtuse angle from which he 
came to regard life, would, had | realised it, have 
been an even shorter cut and to more interesting 
objectives. But once | had discarded him, | did so 
with no reservations. | thought that any resumption 

of his influence would entail a retrogression: | failed 

in my stupidity to see that he had once again sprung 
ahead of me: and while J dabbled in Bakst and Flecker, 
Lambert had already reached the van. 

As | write of this period, its atmosphere of diffident 
uncertainty descends upon me. | wish to convey 
some sharp outline of Lambert Orme, but it all results 
in a fuzz of words. | am still quite unaware whether 

| regard Lambert as ridiculous, as tragic, or as something 
legendary. A section of me is prepared to 

take him seriously, to read with admiration those of 
his poems which | am told are good. Another, and 
less reputable section, wishes to deride Lambert, to 
hold him up to obloquy. And yet another section 

feels rather soppy about him, simply because he died 
in the war. Which is, of course, absurd. Physically 

he is definite enough. | can see him again, as at our 
next meeting, sinuously descending the steps of the 
National Gallery. A day in late October with the 


cement around the fountains glistening from the damp 
of fog. A stream of traffic past Morley’s Hotel, 

another stream past the shop of Mr. Dent, a river of 
trafic down Whitehall. And in the centre, that 

ungainly polygon, doves and urchins and orange-peel, 
and a sense of uncloistered quiet. It was the autumn 
of 1913: he had abandoned his velours, which since 
our Oxford days had become the head-gear of the 
proletariate: he wore instead a black Borsalino which 
he had purchased while studying baroque at Ancona. 
But still he wilted: he wilted when | accosted him: 

he entered the Café Royal with a peculiarly selfconscious 
undulation which made me shy. 


He still employed the old vocabulary (he said that 

| had been “very tahsome” at Constantinople), but 

his whole angle had shifted. ‘The former avid subjectivity 
was leaving him, he was far less excited: 

his interest in life was no less passionate but had come 
under some form of control: predominantly he was interested 
in the sort of things that had never interested 

him before. He was in love with the wife of the 

Rumanian Military Attaché at Brussels. He talked 

about it quite simply as if he had always been a sensualist. 
He had decided to live in Paris, and had, in fact, 

already bought a house at Neuilly: he would write 

and collect pictures, and see to his own education: 

once a month he would go to Brussels for love and 
inspiration. He had evolved a not uninteresting 

theory of the necessity of living in a mechanical framework: 
at Neuilly the externals of his life were to be 

organised according to the strictest time-table: every 

day was in all material respects to be identical with 

every other day: this rhythmic repetition would in 

the end produce a background of symmetry against 

which all new experience would acquire a more intense 
significance, would assume the proportions of a physical 
displacement. ‘The eighteen-nineties and the nineteen 
hundreds (he spoke of them in a detached and 

objective manner) had failed because they dissipated 

their emotions: they were unable either to concentrate or 
to select. Their system of life was garish 

and dispersed: his own system, out at Neuilly, would 

be a monochrome and concentric: he would limit his 


emotions: he would achieve a pattern rather than an 
arabesque. | suggested that so artificial a system of 
detachment might in itself be limiting. He was 
unexpectedly sensible about it all: he said that he 
realised that his system could only be an experiment, 
that even if successful it might be suitable only for 
himself. But he was quite determined. And ten 
months later, in July of 1914, he published Lay 
Figures, which, with his book of war poems, places 
him in a perfectly definite position. There is something 
very mean in me which resents this position. | 

am not myself very convinced by it. But it is recognised 
by people whose judgment | am honestly quite 
unable to ignore. 


6. 

At moments, in the roar and rattle of the early 

stages of the war, | would reflect a little grimly on 

the collapse of Lambert’s symmetry, on those cobweb 
time-tables swept aside unnoticed in the onrush of the 
maddened beast. He sent me a copy of Lay Figures 
which reached me in the early days of August and 
which remained unopened for many years. Until 

the spring of 1916 he stayed at Paris, justifying his 
existence by a little hospital-work, writing those poems 
which figure as “‘ mes hdpitaux”’ in his war volume. 
And then in March he crossed over to England and 
joined the army. He came to see me before he left 

for France. He did not look as odd in his uniform 

as | had expected: he talked voraciously about the 
new movements in French literature and in a way 
which | failed entirely to understand: of his training 
down at Salisbury he said little, giggling feebly when 

| asked him about it, telling me “ not to be morbid” 
when | pressed for details. | could see no signs of 
any alteration in his physique: a little fatter in the 
face, perhaps, a little more fleshy round the jaw; 

but he still wilted, and his walk was as self-conscious 
as ever. | asked him if he was afraid of Flanders, 
whether the prospect of the trenches alarmed him as 
much as it alarmed me. He said that he dreaded the 
rats, and was afraid of mines. ““ You see,” he said, 

“it is the evitable or the wholly unexpected that is 
horrible. The rest is largely mechanical. It becomes 


a question of masochism. | certainly shall not mind 
the rest.” | thought at the time he was being optimistic, 
but | have since met a man in the Anglo-Persian 

Oil Company who was with Lambert both in France 
and Mesopotamia. ‘Oh, no,” this man said to me, 

“he was a quiet sort of fellow, Orme. And he had 

a violent temper. But he was rather a good regimental 
officer: he put up a good show, | remember, 

at Sheikh Sa’ad. A very good show. We liked him 

on the whole.” 


Sheikh Sa’ad and Magdalen, that Coromandel 
cabinet, those bleached and ochre flats—Lambert 
himself would have savoured these contrasts: it was 
the sort of thing by which his rather dulled sense of 
humour would have been aroused. Was it aroused, 
| wondered, as he lay in the hospital ship at Basrah 
dying of dysentery? | like to think that it may 

he perhaps have been aroused. He had dignity and 
courage: | expect he giggled slightly when they told 
him that he was unlikely to survive. 


| heard of his death as | was running, late from 
luncheon, down the Duke of York’s steps. | met a 

man coming up the steps who had been at Oxford 
with us. ‘* You have heard,” he said, “ that Orme 

has died in Mesopotamia?” | walked on towards 

the Foreign Office feeling very unheroic, very small. 

| had no sense, at the moment, of wastage—that 
sorrow which oppresses us to-day when we think 
back upon the war. | had no sense of pity even, 
feeling, as | have said, that so startling an incongruity 
would have illumined Lambert’s courage with a spasm 
of amusement. | merely felt exhausted by this further 
appeal to the emotions: a sense of blank despair that 
such announcements should have ceased to evoke any 
creditable emotional response: a sense of the injustice 
of my sheltered lot: a sense of numbed dissatisfaction: 
a revolting sense of relief that it hadn’t been me. 


7. 

In the summer of 1925 | went tea party in Bloomsbury. 
| went with much diffidence, alarmed at 

entering the Areopagus of British culture. They 


treated me with distant but not unfriendly courtesy. 
The fact that, through no fault of my own, | was in 
evening dress increased the gulf between us. | sidled 
to the back of the room, hoping to remain unobserved. 
‘There was a curious picture on the wall which | 
studied attentively, trying to extract some meaning 
from its doubtless significant contours. My _ host 
came up tome. “ What,” | asked, “is that supposed 

to represent?” Had | been less unstrung | should 

not, of course, have asked that question. My host 
winced slightly and moved away. | turned towards 

the book-shelves, searching in vain for the friendly 
bindings of one of mine own books. ‘They were all 
talking about a sculptor called Brancousi. | pulled 

out a copy of Hugh Faussett’s Tennyson and began to 
read, An untidy man came up to me and glanced 

over my shoulder. He had eyes of great kindness 

and penetration, and he adopted towards me a manner 
which suggested that | either had said, or was about 
to say, something extremely interesting. | asked him 
whether he had read the book and he answered that he 
had, and that he felt it was so far more intelligent 

than the other one that had been published simultaneously. 
| agreed that it was, it was. He then 

moved away, and | put the book back tidily in its 
place. On the shelf above it were some volumes of 
poetry, and among them Lambert Orme’s Lay Figures 
which | had never read. | opened it with suddenly 
awakened interest, and began to turn the pages. My 
eye was arrested by a heading: ““ Constantinople: 
April 1912.” | sat down on the floor at that, and 

began to read. “ Thera” | read: 


“Thera, if it indeed be you 

That are Santorin, 

There wander in, The furtive steamers of the Khedivial 
Mail Company, 

Rusted, barnacled, 

And from the bridge the second officer 
Shouts demotic to the Company’s agent 
Bobbing alpaca in a shore boat. 

Thera, if it indeed be you, 

That are Santorin, 

You will fully understand 


This my cleansing— 

At which he leant forward and pulled a rope towards 
him, 

And the yacht sidled cross-ways, 

At an angle, 

‘That,’ he said (he was a man of obtuse sensibilities) 
“Is Bebek.’” 


It went on like this through several stanzas, and 
conveyed in its final effect a not unconvincing picture 
of the poet sailing somewhat absent-mindedly up the 
Bosphorus in a little white boat, accompanied, as he 
so often repeated, by a man of obtuse sensibilities. | 
was a little wounded by this posthumous revelation, 
and put the book down for a moment while | thought. 
After all, | thought, Lambert didn’t come. If he 

had come he mightn’t have found me in the least 
obtuse. | should never have said “ That is Bebek.” 

| should have waited till he asked. And surely, coming 
back at sunset, and | so silent—surely if he had 
come, the poem would have been a little less personal. 
My host was searching in the book-case behind me, 
and the rest of the room were in suspense about 
something, evidently waiting for him to illustrate his 
discourse. “I know,” he said, “ it’s here somewhere— 
| was only reading it last night. ‘They want to doa 
new edition of both books together—both Lay Figures 
and the War Poems.” | held the book up to him 

and he took it from me, a little curtly perhaps, anxious 
to regain his seat and to continue the discussion. 
“You see,” he continued, “there is no doubt that 
Orme was a real pioneer in his way. Of course his 
stuff was crude enough and he had little sense of 
balance. But take this, for instance ”” He began 

to turn the pages. “Yes. Here it is. Now this is 

written in 1912. It describes him sailing up the 

river at Constantinople with some local bore: there’s 
really something in it. ‘There really is.’ At this 

he adjusted the light behind him, jerked himself back 
into his cushion, and began. “ Thera,” he began, 
“Thera, if it indeed be you 

That are Santorin. .. .” 


He read the whole poem, and when it was finished 


they made him read it again. “They then discussed 
the thing with appreciation, but with that avoidance 
of superlatives which so distinguishes their culture. 
The untidy man leant forward and knocked his pipe 
against the grate. “* Yes, there is no doubt,” he said, 
“that Orme, had he lived, would have been important. 
It is a pity in a way. He must have been an 
interesting man. Did you ever meet him?” He was 
addressing my host: he was not addressing me. 
“No,” my host answered; “he lived in Paris | 

believe. I’ve never met anyone who knew him.” 

The lady, whom, from a distance, | had so much 
admired, was sitting in the chair in front of me. She 
turned round and, for the first time, spoke to me. 
“Mr. Nicholls,” she said, “‘ would you mind opening 
one of the windows? It is getting hot in here.” 

| did as | was told. 


COWARDS OF CONSCIENCE 
by Cyril Hume, from Street of Malcontents 


VERY well. | will go with you,” said 

the woman. 

She sat leaning against his knees in the 
twilight pine wood, but there was no exultation in 
her face. With his hands he 

smoothed her short taffy-golden hair. 

"| will go with you, Arthur," she re- peated. 
The man sighed. "I hoped you would at 

least smile," he murmured. "I have pictured this 
moment very often. | used to imagine how you 
would look up at last, smiling 

—weeping perhaps—and tell me to take 

you. But now you are sorrowful, my dear." 
She stared far off among the pine trunks, 

past the banded twilight to the vista's end 
where there was only gloom. 

"lam a mother," she said at last. Some sharp 
emotion contorted his face. A thought perhaps 
of that other man whose 

thick neck and terrible lion's head had come 
to be so strangely hateful to him. The other 


man whose perpetually clenched hands were 
like a lion's pugs. But he said nothing. 

He only bent above the woman so that his 
breath made a little stir among the silken 
strands of her hair. 


She laughed very softly. "A mother!** 

The sound of her voice went off unhastily 

like a small animal among the trees. "Well,** 

she said, "| can be a mother again, Godknows. . . . 
But this thing, can | find it twice in a single lifetime, 
Arthur? | amafraid not to take it and hold it now that 

| have found it. | have wanted it so long. | have always 
wanted love.™ He answered in a strangled voice, 


"Great love.* "Gentle love, Arthur. Passionate 

kindness that will never frighten me, that will 

give me happiness if only once and only for a little while." 
"You shall have that, my heart,” he re- plied. 

"Oh, if | had any doubts!" She cried 

out in such harsh anguish that somewhere 

above them a bird was startled. It flew off 
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among the branches, scattering shrill notes. 

"But you have no doubts,” said the man 

persuasively. "Surely | have proved " 

"| know," she said. "| know. You too 

will be throwing many things away . . . but not your child." 
"H/j- child I" the man said fiercely. "His 

child!" And again his face was contorted. 

She seemed to muse. "His child. His 

child, gotten in terror and despair. Oh, | was 

captured by a wood-demon ... but 

my child, Arthur." 


"You must not speak of it I" he cried. 

Then more gently: "Be brave. We have 

each other, my dear. We love each other. 

Since that afternoon at Forli when you first realized 
what a horror it was to go back to 

him... and | took you back." 

The grove was silent. All around them 

needles pattered down upon fallen needles 

with a sound like feeble rain. 


"If | could be sure |" she said. 

The man moved so that he could encircle 
her slender shoulders with his arm. "Look 
at me," he commanded gravely, and when 
74 Street of the Malcontents 

she raised her eyes like dark pansies under 
water: "Dearest, all my life shall be given 

to making you quite sure." 


They kissed each other then in the twilight. 

But presently she leaned away fromhim. She said, 
"lam happy now. Youhave brought me the first real 
happiness | have ever known. The sort of happiness 

| thought | should find when | married him." 

She bent her head and whispered childishly. 

"You must be patient with me, Arthur. Youmust not 
expect too much of me in the beginning. You are 
taking a haunted woman, mybeloved. | shall be haunted 
by memorieslike ghosts, and it will not be easy for me 
to forget. Even when | love you most | 

shall remember many things, and | shall be 

afraid. Perhaps | shall be a little afraid even of you. 
For | shall remember howthat other man | loved 
changed, how his 

face became a lion's face under his long hair, 

how his musician's hands changed, after | met you, 
to a beast's paws. What do yousuppose was the 
meaning of that change, 

Arthur? You say that he was always so andthat there 
was no change, but | could swear ... If | should ever see a lion, 
Arthur!" 

From a distance beyond the trees, muffled 

but loud, came a long blare of sound. They 

were rigid through a cold-hearted interval. 

At last, with an effort, the man spoke. 


"Some one has found the car down on the 

road and is blowing the horn for us. Perhaps | had 

better go and see. . . ." She gripped his arm and whispered, 
"No |" They sat in silence, while among the trees 

around them terrors lurked and peeked. Attentively 

their eyes watched the way they 

had come. The woman began whispering. "He will 

kill us, Arthur." Then she became silent, 


for he that followed them appeared suddenly at the 
end of a long avenue of pines. 

A massive figure that approached heavily on 

short legs, doubtful as a hound casting for a scent. 
The tawny-maned head swung on 

the great shoulders slowly right and left, 

questing among the trees. The huge fists were out 
of sight now, thrust deep into 

jacket pockets. 


Arthur rose quietly to his feet and waited. 

"He cannot use a pistol with those hands 

of his," was the only thought in his mind. 

... Suddenly the pursuer caught sight of 

the two he followed. He bounded once upon his 
short legs as though to begin running, but when 
the others made no attempt 

at flight he fell back into his heavy stride 

and neared slowly with his hands in his 

pockets still. "Arthur " the woman began tremulously. 
The newcomer paused before them, towering over 
Arthur like a crag. At last he 

spoke in a thunderous shaken voice over which he 
seemed to have but slight control. 


"You silly bunglers ! | knew all along what 

you were up to. It was not even hard to follow you. 
You would choose a flashy car." 

He flexed his short legs, and with a single 

motion squatted down upon the pine needles. 

"Sit down." Arthur seated himself once more 
beside the woman. 


From beneath the sandy mane of hair the 
newcomer's golden, ruthless eyes examined 

the two he had followed. In this stern inter- 

lude the tense lines of his mouth were star- 

tlingly suggestive of a feline muzzle. At 

last he spoke, and his voice shook and rumbled 
through the grove with ominous reso- 

nance. "Now," he said slowly, "what are we to do?' 


Arthur fought for his voice. "You may 
do as you like, Grimm," he said. "What 


we shall do ... | suppose we ought to 

have told you before, but now is not too late. 
Listen. | am going to take her away with me. 

| am going to carry her off where she can be 
happy, away from your cruelty and 

beastliness " The man he had called Grimm took his 
hands from his pockets and let them lie in 

his lap, clenched and idle. The woman's 

eyes fixed on them, and dilated. To her 

they were lion feet which presently would 

crush her lover and herself. Arthur, too, 

looked at the hands, knotted and rigid as though 
with paralysis—"away from your 

horror and your deformity," he concluded. 

A shadow of puzzlement darkened the 

golden irises of Grimm's eyes. "| am not 

cruel. | am not deformed," he answeredsimply. 
"You are a fool, Arthur." 


He swung his shoulders suddenly towardhis wife. 

"| Knew that you were over loving me," he said. 
"And | bore that. Before | met you my heart was 

a hungry desert prowled over by longing like a beast. 
| found you and | lost you. But | bore eventhat 
because | trusted you. | never honored you so much 
as when | knew | had lost you." 

He paused, and in the silence of his deep 

voice the wood was fearfully still. The 

woman watched him with fascinated frightened eyes. 
She whispered, "But now let me go 

"The lion eyes contemplated far distances. 

"| did not think you would leave me," he 

said at last. "| thought you would stay 

honorably if only for the sake of " He paused, and 
Arthur waited coldly in horror 

for a word. But the deep voice said only 

"the child" at last very softly, and continued : 

"Even the child did not hold you. 

So | followed you. ... If | had been an ordinary man 

| suppose | would have let you 

go. Or if | had followed | would have fol- 

lowed to kill you—both." 

Arthur laughed uncertainly. The woman 

watched the great clenched hands. She saw 


them stir lightly as a boxer's, as though in 
preparation for the single crashing blow 
which would mean death. 


Grimm's voice roared suddenly through 

the grove. "But | am not an ordinary man. 

| am a musician. |ama slave to my music, 
and because my music needs you | have come 
to bring you home with me." 

She began whimpering with her hands 
against her mouth. "No. No. No. Please. 
Please |" She hated his music. It terrified her. 
To her it was a maddening fear, that 

out of his giant's bulk and fierce energy such 
sounds should come. Shrill tortured music, 

as unexpected and perverse in him as speech 
upon the lips of a dog. Or else frail lovely 
melody, poignant and womanish. 


He was speaking. "So you will come back 

with me. My music needs you because 

| need you. You are a part of my life which 

for my art's sake must not be broken off. 

You are an essential habit which must not 

be upset. . . just as the way | hold my 

hands is a habit, a part of me. . . ." Arthur laughed 
hoarsely. "A habit! The things are crippled!" 


Grimm turned his grave muzzle-like face 
abstractedly toward the laughter. "A 

habit. When | was a boy in the cold organ 
loft | would hold my hands so to keep them 
warm for the 'Gloria.' | could not break 

that habit now without an effort which would 
trouble my music." His voice tumbled into 
silence. Once more the rain of needles was 
audible among the trees. Grimm rose with 
one strong motion. 


"Come," he said. The woman rose with 
weary obedience and followed him. Presently 
Arthur followed also, helpless, hypnotized. 
The three made their way in single 

file out through the fragrant grove. 


As the woman walked slowly before him 
Arthur wanted to speak to her, to tell her 
he loved her. But he was strangely dumb. 


He noticed that her shoulders and the nape 
of her neck were pathetically like a child's. 
She walked with little mincing steps, docilely 
following her husband. Sometimes she 
stumbled on her high heels. Before her 
Grimm's great bulk stooped and plodded 
between the trees. His clenched fists swung 
with heavy energy. Arthur looked at the 

long tawny hair hanging down over the wide 
shoulders. "If he turns," he thought, "he 

will snarl back at us with bare wet fangs. 


That is no human head. . .. He walks as he 
does because there are round lion feet 
hidden in his shoes. And those clenched 
hands " He could not remember ever having 
seen them open. But surely at one 

time or another he must have shaken hands 
with the man. He would have noticed then 

if they had been strange. But after further 
confused meditation he muttered to himself 
with conviction: "Claws." 


The car stood at the roadside where he 
had left it, low and long and shining in the 
sun. A little country child had found it there 
and was walking about it, timid and 
curious. A very young child that had not 
yet learned to walk very well. One could 
not tell from its dresses and long brownish 
hair whether it was a boy ora girl... . 


The child was unconscious of the three peo- 

pie approaching. It sang softly to itself, avague 
formless song. Arthur heard Grimm 

whistle an imitation of the song, and then 

repeat it adding a note or two. 

"When the child sees him it will scream and run," 
Arthur told himself, and he sawthe woman also 
brace her shoulders in expectation of the sound. 


One of Grimm's great fists poised like a 

club over the child's brown head. The child 
looked up and smiled. The huge paw descended 
slowly. Arthur gasped. "If he 

strikes . . . like an egg-shell I" Then with 

horror, as though he had seen a beast perform 
some unimaginably human act, he saw 

Grimm's long musician's fingers flash out 

white and gentle, and tousle the brown curls. 

He heard the child's silver laugh. 


Grimm stood beside the car, holding the 
door open for the woman. "Get in, my 

dear," he said. Then he turned his topaz 
eyes upon Arthur. "If you will drive my 

wife and myself home, we shall be grateful,” 
he said. 


HAPPINESS 
by Ben Hecht, from The Sinister Sex 


I. 

Having betrayed her husband, broken all her 

vows, bartered her honor, Mrs. Henry Duncan 
experienced a bitter and peculiar sense of dis- 
appointment. She had expected a change, some 
flaming metamorphosis of soul. She had looked 
forward with a certain grim elation to some 

strange and piquant laceration of conscience, 

moods of intricate despair, emotions of para- 

doxical intensities. She sat now in the modest 

library of her home, her hands folded listlessly 

over an open book in her lap. She was the same 

Mrs. Henry Duncan. She was the same Alice. 

Four dayshad passed and no change yet. Mrs. Duncan 
had been reared upon the theory that the world 

was divided into two classes, people who sinned 

and people who did not sin. She was twenty-seven 
and had been married five years. Mrs.Duncan saluted 
the twenty-seven years of her past with a puzzled sigh, 
and closed the book in her lap in order that she might think 


more clearly. 


People who sinned and people who did not 

sin. people who obeyed the laws of God and 

people who did not obey them; she had crossed 
the vast and mysterious gulf which yawns be 

tween these two divisions of the race. She had 

not been swept across it or hurled across it or 
dragged across it. The crossing had been a 

curious and deliberate business. For four years 

she had associated day after day with Henry 
Duncan. She did not include the first year of 

their marriage in her memories. She did not 

include it because in the light of the four years 
which followed, this first year became a diffi- 

cult matter to fix in her thought—more and 

more difficult. She had had illusions during this first 
year.Chief among them had been the illusion that 
good honest love between good honest hus- 

bands and wives endures unto the grave, furi- 

ous illusion. Love, considered as a quality 

which contributes a purpose and charm to life, 
which heightens the cheek at the sight of 

another, which keeps one filled with delicious 

and meaningless dreams, had succumbed in 

Mrs. Henry Duncan at twenty-three. It had 

been an unreasonable death. She. had awakened 
one morning and said to herself as she was fixing 
her hair before her dressing table 

that she no longer loved her husband. She had paused, 
a hair pin waiting in her fingers, and stared at herself in 
the mirror, bewildered.No longer in love with Henry! 


What a shocking idea! And yet, come to think of it, 
she could not remember having been in love with 

him for at least the last four months. Had she ever 
been in love? What was love? Sitting thus before her 
dressing-table mirrorarranging her luxurious hair, Mrs. 
Duncan's pretty, almost girlish face became clouded 
thenwith a curious, emotionless sorrow. The rap- 
tures she had imagined that were to endure 

forever, the inexplicable excitements of the 

heart, the little thrills that certain thoughts brought to her 
—odd that she had not noted their absence before! 


Henry and she had be- come perfectly placid married folk. 
She might,indeed, have continued for years without ever 
having even thought of the fact if not for 

for what? 


I 

Before Mrs. Duncan had finished her toilette at the 
dressing-table that morning, she had become quite a 
philosopher. She had initiated herself into the vast 
masonic cult to which married women and married men 
silently and secretly belong. There are certain immortal 
truths which the members of this esoteric and 

world-wide sect are pledged to keep hidden 

from each other's eyes and from the eyes of the uninitiate. 


These truths are: 


1. Marriage is a snare and a delusion. 

2. Love is a delusion and a snare. 

3. Marital affection, conjugal bliss, and matrimonial happiness are terms carefully fos- 
tered, deceptions carefully and cunningly car- 
ried on, for the more or less cosmic purpose of keeping the race alive. 


Having become privy to these precepts of the inner shrine of domesticity, Mrs. Duncanarose 
from her- dressing-table and went abouther business with the same complacent preci- sion 
which had always characterized her. Therehad been no change in her attitude towardHenry. 
Their affairs went on exactly as before. Their separate interests combined in the well- ordered 
routine of all contented and mildly affluent homes. Duncan presided during the day as head of a 
local branch of a large Insur-ance company. Mrs. Duncan spent the daydi-recting her maid, 
paying calls, shopping, attend-ing to certain regular social necessities, planning small dinner 
parties, haying frocks fitted,reading now and then some novel whichfell,by chance, into her way. 
And in the eveningsHenry Duncan and his wife Alice sat in thesame room, remained as a rule 
silent, thinkingof the trifles which had come into their livesduring the day, exchanging 
monosyllables, making comments concerning the activitiesoftheir friends, activities as open and 
placidastheir own, and, now and then, indulginginargument. 


These arguments, which sometimes achievedthe dignity of quarrels, were the high pointsin the 
lives of Duncan and his wife. Althoughneither could be said to look forward to them,to seize 
upon them with a curious greediness,to prolong them needlessly or to start themunwisely, there 
was yet about these quarrelsa certain fascinating quality. They were, however, too artificial to 
distract for long ordis-turb more than surfacely the souls of the Duncans. For the purpose of real 
and vibrant quarreling there must be a real and vibrant diver-gence of opinion, a real and vibrant 
conflictof ideals or ideas. The Duncans, were, however, cast too much in the same 
mouldtoachieve such reality and vibrancy. Theyhadbeen born both in the town in which 


theylived, a place of some seventy thousand people,an hour or so from New York. They had 
both attended the same church, inhaled the same sermons, built their purity and faith upon 
thesame immortal rocks. They believed as if one brain in the damnation of people whosinned 
and, what is more discouraging to do-mestic excitement than all else, in the un-changeable 
definitions of those things whichconstitute sin. Thus Mrs. Duncan lived the four years, 
herprecise prettiness maturing, her figure acquiring a sophistication not quite matronly. Andin 
the spring of the fourth year :ncanexperienced the unrest and became for thefirst time privy to 
another of the immortaltruths emblazoned on the inner shrine of matri-mony. This truth was that 
all married womenat least once in their lives tire of their hus-bands, as do all husbands of their 
wives, anddesire forthwith to be divorced and liberal. 


It was while attending an afternoon tea at the home of Mrs. George Hyier that Mrs. Duncan 
walked full upon this latest revelation. Mrs. Hyler was a woma: :at older, 

barely thirty, perhaps; a modest and virtuous wife, an entirely 

and moral force in life. Ad whilegazing upon this woman that the revelation* came to Mrs. 
Duncan. There were others in the room, eight of them, all drinking 

all talking—wIl :hing. Merely tal as they merely lived. Animated husks of women, women without 
emotions* without dreams.Women who were no longer women but 

tutions with rules and by-laws, with definedarchitectures and regulated hours. 


Women who were, in short, like herself. Mrs. Duncan ceased smiling and stared earnestly out of 
the window of the Hyler home.She saw College Avenue with its old-fashionedred brick 
pavement, ils square, well kept, solidhouses on which the vines of manyyears'growth were 
beginning to bud. The air wasdean and fresh. The sunlight bright andex-hilarating. It was spring, 
a polite, wholesome,unmysterious spring. To the womenin theHyler home it meant polite, 
wholesomeandunmysterious expenditures for hats and clothes,drives into the country while their 
husbandsdiscoursed behind the steering wheel of newmakes or tires. "These women,” Mrs. 
Duncan thought toherself as she stared earnestly into CollegeAvenue, "are all like myself. Ihey 
don't hateorlove anything or anybody. They are all happily married. | wonder how many of 
themarethinking what I'm thinking?" Mrs. Duncan was giving birth to an ego.Itwas an unfamiliar 
process and made herheadfeel light. All women give birth to egosatleast once in their lives. The 
egos die. Mrs.Duncan's ego should have died as she walkedfrom the Hyler home down the 
cool, vivid,lazy spring street. Instead it continued to liveand wax strong on the peculiarly 
unfamiliars mells which greeted Mrs. Duncan's prettynose, smells of grass and trees and air, 
and of the polite perfume which arose in apologetic whiffs from her blue Georgette crepe waist 
as she walked. 


Mrs. Duncan, however, did not ye tthink of sin. She arrived at her home curiously distracted. Her 
husband follcv/ed her by some twenty minutes. He was tired, unusually bored, unusuallyaloof. 
He kissed her. Mrs. Duncan kissed him.He took a bath. Mrs. Duncan brought himsome fresh 
towels. He arose and shaved. Hecame in and ate dinner. He said, "We had a pretty lively day at 
the 

office. Six rather big contracts. Not bad, eh?"Mrs. Duncan said, "No, that's fine." 

It was, on the whole, no different an evening, 


this one, than had been all the other evenings. Mrs. Duncan felt, on the whole, no chagrin 
overher husband's boredom or his silence. She pre- ferred that he remain so. Ennui is the most 
subtle and indefinable of 

all human poisons. It corrodes the heart, eats out the conscience, devours the soul, and yet 
manages more often than not to leave its vic- tim entirely unchanged. Its action is as deli- cate 
and imperceptible as the action of time. 

It fades the spirit even as cunningly as agewhitens the red of youth. But in some rare instances 
it breaks through on the surface andits victim, staring at himself as into a mirror, sees for the first 
time its ravagings as the dis- figurements of some long latent disease. Mrs. Duncan, toying idly 
with an undarnedsock—she had achieved all the domestic vir- tues—thought to herself that she 
was bored, bored with life, tired of life, wearied of herown brain. 


Of a sudden the past four years presented themselves for her contemplation. 
Hollow, empty, meaningless years! 


There was in Mrs. Duncan, as has been sug-gested, a mysterious faculty of introspection.She 
had been educated upon the normalde-partment-store classics which make up the cur-riculiyn 
of the high-schools. She had beentaught to obey, to reverence, to pray andtoworship, to believe 
implicity that certain thingswere right and their opposites wrong. Shehadbeen taught to believe 
that certain kindsofwriting, of statuary, of people, of thoughts andof actions were indecent and 
conducive of evil.Now, in her twenty-seventh year she believedwhat she had been taught to 
believe. She expe-rienced no radicalizing of ideas, no revolutionof standards. She had always 
been precise andproper, from her feet to her imagination. Andnow, from the bastile of her 
manifold virtuesshe gazed out upon the forbidden land. Fromthe pinnacles of her morality she 
cast an eyeacross the gulf which reached to the broad andeasy roads of another world —a 
world in whichpeople suffered and joyed, sinned and weredamned. A world, in short, containing 
a strangeand unfamiliar folk whose souls were tornfrom morning till night with strange 
andun-familiar emotions. 


IV 

It was two weeks after this night that Mrs.Duncan encountered Edgar Kendall Brown.Hewas a 
tall man with a shock of curly brownhair and a rugged face. He came to the smallcity from New 
York to lecture for four nightsat the Metropolitan Theater, which faced Monu- 

ment Square, on "The Relation of the Dramato Life." Mrs. Duncan, and all the women whom 
Mrs.Duncan knew, subscribed to the entire courseof four lectures. They were to be given in 
theafternoon. Mrs. Duncan attended the first in company with her husband, whose office wr 
asseveral doors away. In the evening she againencountered Edgar Kendall Brown at the 
homeof Mrs. Frank Currety, who had given a "re- ception" for the distinguished lecturer. ' 
Herhusband was again at her side. Returning to her home from the reception,Mrs. Duncan 
experienced the first tormentwhich had ever come upon her spirit. She en-tered the house 
gasping. She could barely be-lieve the thoughts which moved quite calmlyenough in her brain. 
And, believing them, shesought with an automatic superficiality to dis- miss them. They 
remained. 


Mrs. Duncan's thoughts may be conjectured,in a general way. She had for two weeks 
beenpreparing herself for them. Like some hypochrondriac nursing a vague ailment, Mrs. 
Duncan had nursed and coddled the unrest whichhad come into her. She had held long 
talkswith herself. She had indulged in wild mo-ments of philosophizing. 

She had informed herself over and overagain that the people who lived on the otherside of the 
gulf did not live as she. Ufe tothem was different. It was a wild, vivid thingfull of unthinkable 
excitements, tortures, ec-stacies. The thoughts which were now in Mrs. Dun- 

can's brain as she moved about preparing forthe night, oblivious of her equally 
oblivioushusband, were, however, of a more materialand practical nature. Within ten minutes 
theyhad ceased to frighten her. V. The remainder of Mrs. Duncan's journeyacross the gulf was 
merely a problem in simple logic. It ended at five o'clock two after-noons later in the arms of the 
somewhatastounded Edgar Kendall Brown. Details areunnecessary. Time, place, manner, all 
thesethings are to the true connoisseur of psychology extraneous. Mr. Brown showed himself 
aphilosopher and a gentleman. He neither of- fered to elope nor sought to probe with guileful 
questioning the past or present of his lady.He permitted himself but one abstract re-mark. 


"You suffer,” he said, "from a starved soul."The minutae of such a relation as sprang upbetween 
Mrs. Duncan and Mr. Brown and en-dured for three days, might be the basis foranother and 
differently purposed paper on psy-chology than this. On the fourth day Mr.Brown passed on to 
new worlds, promisingfidelity and discretion. Mrs. Duncan re-turned to her home. Having 
betrayed her hus-band and bartered her honor, she sat as hasbeen revealed, with a peculiar 
and bitter senseof disappointment in her soul, a tjook closedin her lap and her mind touching 
agilely uponthe inscrutable stuff of life. She had done this dreadful and not to be whispered thing 
in the manner that onestretches and yawns as a relief from ennui.She had expected to become, 
heaven knowswhat, but something, something vastly differ-ent than she had been—a sinner. 
Instead shewas Mrs. Henry Duncan. If she was a sinnershe was as yet unaware of it. Boredom, 
subtleand complete as ever, was settling again uponher heart, upon her thought, upon her life. 
Ina dim way Mrs. Duncan knew that she hadpenetrated to another immortal truth 
whichisperhaps emblazoned upon the shrine of Hell. The people who sin are no different than 
thepeople who do not sin, because sin is no dif-ferent than virtue and outside the circuit 
courtvirtue is indistinguishable from sin. The thing was, like the matter of her loveand its death, 
merely another illusion gone.Beauty, passion, ecstacy—mere words whichpeople bandied 
among themselves, too politeto admit that the Creator had overlooked thesethings in his 
creating. 


Such was the cynicism which came to Mrs.Duncan. Such things, she told herself, existedonly in 
the irresponsible and impractical fan-cies of the poets. It would be well if sometruth-bringer were 
to arise and announce thefact. She did not, however, yearn for the roleof truth-bringer. She 
smiled sadly to herself.She had crossed the gulf only to discover therewas no gulf or, at least, 
that the world wasjust the same on the other side as on the sidewhere she had lived for 
twenty-seven years.And she had, she told herself wistfully, feltfor a number of moments, a 
curious, wild and unreasoning affection for Edgar KendallBrown. 


Mrs. Duncan rose from her chair in themodest library of her home and walkedse-dately into the 
kitchen. She was supervisingthe manufacture of a cake for her husband.He had remarked the 
evening previous thathe would like a change of dessert. Theyhadbeen having canned peaches. 
Mrs. Duncanen-tered the kitchen, spoke briefly to the kitchenmaid, and then suddenly put her 
hand to hermouth. 


"What if Henry knew?" 

The thought flashed unbidden through herbrain. She had been careful, circumspect. Mr.Brown 
was, to boot, a gentleman and a lec-turer. But nevertheless what if, through somaunforseen 
oversight, Henry discovered whathad happened? Curious thought! Wild conjecture! A shot of 
pain transfixed Mrs. Duncan for an instant and left her white and smiling. 

"Henry must never know." 


Henry must never know! It would kill him.He might kill her. It would ruin their lives. There was no 
doubt of this. She must, at allcosts, be careful, cautious, cunning. 

Mrs. Duncan had not given this a thoughtbefore, this matter of being careful and cunning. Now, 
however, she gave it a numberof thoughts. She grew excited thinking aboutit. She started 
humming a song as she movedabout, her brain already busy with odd plans.He must never 
suspect. She would haveto divert him, to keep his raind from ever dwell-ing upon such a 
possibility. Mrs. Duncan, flushed and strangely elated,returned to her modest library. Here 
shecould think more clearly. 


The boredom, the ennui which had returnedto her less than a half hour ago, had 

vanished. There was, in her eyes, a light—a gleam, in 

fact. Swiftly Mrs. Duncan went over sundrymethods of deception. By some process 
ofpsychology which will not be here elaborated,Mrs. Duncan, as she meditated, gradually 
en-visaged Henry Duncan, her husband, as a crea-ture of subtle penetrations, as a reader 
ofcomplex thoughts. Pie became in her mindendowed with super-cunning powers of 
super-cunning psychology. He became one whowould fasten upon the merest slip, the 
merestcough or blush as a signal of guilt. In short, Henry Duncan became a manworthy of his 
wife's most tempered metal. He arrived a half hour earlier than was hiswont. Mrs. Duncan paled 
as he entered the room.She paled still more when he switched on thelight and gazed at her. 


"You're... you're home so early. What'sthe matter?" she inquired. 

She was conscious of a peculiar and intri- cate elation, the elation of fear, suspense,doubt. 
"Nothing," said Duncan curtly. 

Yes, he did speak curtly. There was nomistaking that. 


He regarded her closely. 


"You look flushed," he added. "Sick?" 

Mrs, Duncan arose to her feet. Adizzysensation passed over her. She approachedher husband 
slowly. Her arms went aroundhis neck. She spoke in a low tone. "Oh, Henry, | do feel rather ill." 
She kissed him. Duncan patted her shoulderperfunctorily. 


"You'll be all right," he said. "Why, what'sthe matter? You're crying." 
"Oh, nothing," answered Mrs. Duncan, "noth-ing at all. Kiss me, Henry, please." 
He obeyed, wondering somewhat and smilingvaguely. 


It was not for several days that Henry Duncan began to remark the change which hadcome over 
his wife. She was, come to lookat her, almost a different woman. He remembered with odd 
starts of emotion the girl hehad married. She had been something likethis, quick, eager, moody, 
laughing, full ofkisses and caresses. Henry Duncan ceased tomarvel and accepted his good 
fortune. Hecame home one evening, it was almost summer,with a flower in his lapel. Upon 
another occasion he produced a box of candy. 


"Women are strange," he said to an inti-mate. "You can't understand them. All I'vegot to say is 
that after five years of it, | findmyself more happily married than ever. Butit's all in getting a 
decent, faithful, and unselfish woman. | suppose." 

Mrs. Henry Duncan sits in the modest li- brary of her home, between five or six eachafternoon 
waiting for her husband. She seemsyounger than she seemed in the Spring. Hereyes are quick 
and lighted. Her friends, Mrs.Hyler and Mrs. Currey among others, havecomplimented her 
frequently upon her curiouschange. 

"You get so much out of life," says thesomewhat envious Mrs. Hyler. 

"And you really are getting younger everyday/' chimes in the totally envious Mrs. Currey. 

Little they know, thinks Mrs. Duncan, asshe sits in the modest library of her home.Henry will be 
home soon. A shiver glidesdown Mrs. Duncan's spine and circles into herheart. Her cheeks 
pale. A peculiar and complicated emotion seizes her. Her eyes growmoist. She murmurs. 


"Henry, poor Henry. He must never knowl must be careful. | must watch out/' 

Henry comes in. He has another flower inhis coat lapel. It is summer. Mrs. Duncanrises and 
approaches him with a slow, cat-liketread. She bends her head to a side and gazescoquettishly 
at her husband. She laughs inher throat and extends her arms with an ab-rupt and graceful 
gesture. .. . "Henry," she exclaims, "you haven't kissedme yet. 


BEAU SEJOUR 
by Wyndham Lewis, from The Wild Body 


On arrival at Beau Sejour, in the country 

between Roznoen and the littoral, | was 

taken by the proprietress, Mademoiselle Peronnette, 
for a ‘ Pole.’1 She received my first payment 

with a smile. At the time | did not understand 

it. | believe that she was preparing to make a 

great favourite of me. 

The ‘ Poles,’ who in this case were mostly Little 


Russians, Finns and Germans, sat at the table 

d’hote, at the head of the table. They smoked 

large pipes and were served first. They took the 

lion’s share. If it was a chicken they stripped it, 

and left only the legs and bones for the rest of the 
company. This was a turbulent community. The 

quarrels of the permanent boarders with Mademoi7 

selle Peronnette affected the quality of the food 

that came to the table. 

The master-spirit was a man named Zoborov. 

This is probably not the way to spell it. | never 

saw it written. That is what | called him, and 

he answered to it when | said it. So the sound 

must have been true enough, though as | have 

1 An account of the ‘ Pole ’ will be found at the end of this 
story. The 4 Pole ’ is a national variety of Pension-sponger, 
confined as far as | know to France, and to the period preced7 
ing the Russian Revolution. 


[optical scan error here] 
written it down possibly no russian eye would 
recognize it. 


This man was a discontented ‘ Pole.’ He always 
spoke against the ‘ Polonais,’ | noticed, | could not 
make out why. Especially to me he would speak 
with great contempt of all people of that sort. 

But he also spoke harshly of Mademoiselle Peronnette 
and her less important partner, Mademoiselle 
Maraude. He was constantly stirring up his fellow 
pensionnaires against them. 

Zoborov at first sight was a perfect ‘ Pole.’ He 
was exceedingly quiet. He wandered stealthily 
about and yawned as a cat does. Sometimes he 
would get up with an abrupt intensity, like a cat, 
and walk steadily, strongly and rhythmically away 
out of sight. He may have had a date with another 
‘Pole,’ of course, or have wanted exercise. But he 
certainly did succeed in conveying in a truly 
polesque manner that it was a more mysterious 
thing that had disturbed him. Every one has ex7 
perienced those attractive calls that lead people to 
make impulsive visits, which result in some occur7 
rence or meeting that, looking back on it, seems 


to have lain behind the impulse. Scenes and places, 
at least other things than men, an empty seashore, 
an old horse tethered in a field, some cavernous 
armorican lane, under some special aspect and mood, 
had perhaps the power of drawing these strange 
creatures towards it, as though it had something 

to impart. Yet as far as Zoborov was concerned, 
although certainly he succeeded in conveying the 
correct sensation at the time, when you thought 
about it afterwards you felt you had been 

deceived. The date or exercise seemed more likely 
in retrospect than the mysterious messages from 
arrangements of objects, or the attractive electrical 
dreaming of landscapes. In the truth-telling mind 

of after-the-event this crafty and turbulent per7 
sonage was more readily associated with mantraps 
and human interests than with natural magic. 
Zoborov was touchy, and he affected to be more so 
and in a different sense than actually he was. He 
wished you to receive a very powerful impression 
of his independence. To effect this he put himself 
to some pains. First he attempted to hypnotize 

you with his isolation. Yet everything about him 
proved ‘ the need of a world of men’ for him. Are 
not people more apt to bestow things on a person 
who is likely to spurn them ? you suspected him 

of reflecting : his gesture of sourning imaginary 
things recurred very often. So you gradually 

would get a notion of the sort of advantageous 
position he coveted in your mind. 

After dinner in conversing with you he always 
spoke in a hoarse whisper, or muttered in an 
affected bass. He scarcely parted his lips, often 
whistling his words through his teeth inside them. 
Whether he were telling you what a hypocrite Made 
moiselle Peronnette was, or, to give you a bit of 
romance and savagery, were describing how the 
Caucasians ride standing on their horses, and become 
so exultant that they fling their knives up in the 

air and catch them—he never became audible to 
any one but you. He had a shock of dark hair, 

was dark-skinned, his eyes seemed to indicate drugs 
and advertised a profound exhaustion. He had 

the smell of a tropical plant : the vegetation of his 


body was probably strong and rank. Through 
affecting not to notice people, to be absorbed in his 
own very important thoughts, or the paper or the 
book he was reading, the contraction of his eye7 
brows had become permanent. He squinted 
slightly. He had bow-legs and protruding ears 

and informed me that he suffered from haemor-7 
rhoids. His breath stank ; but as he never opened 
his mouth more than he could help, this concerned 
only himself. 


He was a great raconteur. He had a strongly 
marked habit of imitating his own imitations. In 
telling a story in which he figured (his stories were 
all designed to prove his independence) he had a 
colourless formula for his interlocutor. A gruff, 
half-blustering tone was always used to represent 
himself. Gradually these two voices had coalesced 
and had become his normal conversational voice. 
He was short, thick-set and muscular. His physical 
strength must have been considerable. He ex 
ploited it in various ways. It was a confirmation 

of his independence. His ‘ inferiority complex ’ 
brought forward his tremendous chest, when 
threatened, with above it his cat-like face seeming 
to quizz, threaten and go to sleep all at once, with 
his mouth drawn to a point, in a purring position. 
His opponent would be in doubt as to whether he 
was going to hit him, laugh or sneeze. 

French visitors he always made up to. Seeing 

him with the friend of the moment, talking con7 
fidentially apart, making signs to him at table, 

you would have supposed him an exclusive, solitary 
man, who ‘ did not make friends easily.’ Aloofness 
towards the rest of the company was always main7 
tained. You would not guess that he knew them 
except to nod to. When about to take up with a 
new-comer, his manner became more severe than 
ever, his aloofness deepened. As he passed the 
salt to him, he scarcely showed any sign of realizing 
what he was doing, or that he had a neighbour at 
all. His voice became gruffer. As though forcing 
himself to come out of himself and behave with 
decent neighbourliness, he would show the new 


guest a stiff politeness. 


He was from twenty-five to thirty years old. In 
women he took no interest, | think, and disliked 
exceedingly Mademoiselle Peronnette and Made7 
moiselle Maraude. | thought he was a eunuch. 

No homosexuality was evident. He often spoke 

of a friend of his, a Russian like himself. This man 
was exceedingly independent : he was also prodigi7 
ously strong; far stronger than Zoborov. This 
person’s qualities he regarded as his own, however, 
and he used them as such. The shadowy figure of 
this gigantic friend seemed indeed superimposed 
upon Zoborov’s own form and spirit. You divined 

an eighth of an inch on all sides of the contour of his 
biceps and pectorals, another contour—the vision7 
ary contour of this friend’s even larger muscles. 

And beyond even the sublime and frowning pin7 
nacles of his own independence, the still loftier 
summits of his friend’s pride, of a piece with his. 

His friend was in the Foreign Legion. In recent 
fighting with the Moors he had displayed unusual 
powers of resistance. Because of his extraordinary 
strength he was compelled on the march to carry 
several of his comrades’ rifles in addition to his own. 
Zoborov would read his african letters apart, with 

an air of absorbed and tender communion, seeking 
to awaken one’s jealousy. He repeated long dia7 
logues between his friend and himself. When it 
came to his friend’s turn to speak, he would puff 

his chest out, and draw himself up, until the 
penumbra of visionary and supernatural flesh that 
always accompanied him was almost filled by his 
own dilated person. He would assume a debonair 
recklessness of manner, his moustaches would flaunt 
upwards over his laughing mouth, and even the 
sombre character of his teeth and his strong breath 
would be momentarily forgotten. His gestures 
would be those of an open-handed and condescend7 
ing prince. He would ostentatiously make use of 

the personal pronoun ‘ thou’ (in his french it had 

a finicky lisping sound), to make one eager to get 
on such terms with him oneself. 


| never got on those terms with him. One day 

he remained at table after the others had left. He 
was waiting to be asked to go for a walk. Off my 
guard, | betrayed the fact that | had noticed this. 
Several such incidents occurred, and he became less 
friendly. 

Many of Zoborov’s tales had to do with Jews. 

The word ‘ juif with him appeared as a long, juicy 
sound, ‘ jouiive,’ into which, sleepily blinking his 
eyes, he injected much indolent contempt. When 
he used it he made a particular face—sleepy, far- 
away, heavy-lidded, allowing his almost immobile 
mouth to flower rather dirtily, drawn down to a 
peculiarly feline point. He mentioned Jews so 

often that | wondered if he were perhaps a Jew. 

On this point | never came to any definite 
conclusion. 

My second night at Beau Sejour there was a 

scene outside my room, which | witnessed. My 
bedroom was opposite that of Mademoiselle Peronnette. 
Hearing the shattering report of a door and 

sounds of heavy breathing, | got up and looked out. 


‘Va-t’en ! Tu n’es-qu’un vaurien ! Va-t’en ! 
Tu m’entends ? Tu m’agaces ! Va-t’en !’ 


The voice of the proprietress clappered behind 

her locked door. Along white black-topped lathe 
was contorted against it. It was the most spoilt 

of all our ‘ Poles,’ a german giant, now quite naked. 
With his bare arms and shoulders he strained 
against the wood. As | appeared he turned round 
enquiring breathlessly with farcical fierceness : 
‘Faurien ! Faurien ! Elle m’abelle faurien ! ’ 

His eyes blazed above a black-bearded grin, 

with clownesque incandescence. He was black and 
white, dazzling skin and black patches of hair alter7 
nating. His thin knees were unsteady, his hands 
were hanging in limp expostulation, his grin of 
protest wandered in an aimless circle, with me for 
centre. 

‘Faurien,’ he repeated. 

‘Veux-tu t’en aller ? Je te defends de faire un 
scandale, tu entends, Charles ? Va-t’en !’ The 


voice of the proprietress energetically rattled on 
the other side of the door. 


‘ Sgantal ? ’ he asked helplessly and incredu7 
lously, passing one hand slowly in front of his body, 
with heavy facetious prudery. The floor boards 
groaned to the right, a stumpy figure in stocking 
feet, but otherwise clothed, emerged in assyrian 
profile, in a wrestling attitude, flat hands extended, 
rolling with professional hesitation, with factitious 
rudeness seized the emaciated nudity of the german 
giant beneath the waist, then disappeared Avith him 
bodily doAvn the passage to the left. It was 
Zoborov in action. The word ‘ faurien ’ came 
escaping out of the dark in a muzzy whistle, while 
the thump thump of the stocking feet receded. | 
closed the door. 

This gave me an insight at once into the inner 
social workings of the Pension. Carl had slept with 
the proprietress from the start, but that was not 
among Zoborov’s accomplishments. He intrigued 

in complete detachment. Carl and he never clashed, 
they both sucked up to each other. 

Next morning | had a look at Carl. He was 

about six foot two, with a high, narrow, baldish 
black head and long black beard. His clothes hung 
like a sack on his thin body. He gave me an acid 
grin. Zoborov frowned, blinked stupidly in front 

of him, and swallowed his coffee with loud, 
deepchested relish. He then wiped his moustache 
slowly, rose, and stamped heavily out into the 
garden in his sabots, rolling, husky peasant fashion, 
from side to side. Carl’s lank black hair curled in 

a ridge low on his neck : a deep smooth brow sur7 
mounted the settled unintelligent mockery of the 
rest of his face. The general effect was that of an 
exotic, oily, south-german Royal Academician. He 
had an italian name. Essaying a little conversa7 
tion, | found him surly. 


Aweek later Zoborov, sitting in the orchard with 
his back against a tree, whittling a stick, obliged 
me with his views of Carl. 

‘Where did you take him ?’ | said, referring to 


the night scene. 

Zoborov knitted his brows and muttered in his 
most rough and blustering voice : 

‘Oh, he was drunk. | just threw him on his 

bed, and told him to shut his head and go to sleep. 
He bores me, Carl does.’ 

‘He’s on good terms with Mademoiselle 
Peronnette ? ’ 

‘Is he ? | don’t know if he is now. He was. 

She was angry with him that night because she ’d 
found him with the bonne, in the bonne’s room. 
That’s why Maria left—the little bonne that waited 
at table when you came. He sleeps with all the 
bonnes.’ 


‘| slept with the new one last night,’ | said. 

He looked up quickly, wrinkling his eyes and 
puffed out in his sturdiest, heartiest bass, puffed 
through his closed teeth, that is, in his spluttering 
buzz: 

‘Did you ? With Antoinette ? She ’s rather a 
pretty girl. But all bonnes are dirty !’ He ex7 
pressed distaste with his lips. ‘ A girl who works 
as a bonne never has time to wash. Maria stank. 
There ’s no harm in his sleeping with the bonnes. 
But truly he gets so drunk, too drunk—all the time. 


He’s engaged to Mademoiselle Peronnette, you 
know.’ He laughed softly, gently fluttering his 
moustaches, heaving up his square protruding 
chest, and making a gruff rumble in it. 

‘ Engaged—-what is that ? ’ 

‘Why, engaged to be married.’ He laughed, 
throwing his eyes coquettishly up. ‘ He was. | 

don’t know if they ’re still supposed to be. He 

says she’s always trying to marry him. Last year 
she lent him some money and they became engaged.’ 
He never raised his eyes, except to laugh, and went 
on whittling the stick. 

‘She paid him for the engagement ? ’| said at 

last. 

‘Ye-es !’ he drawled, with soft shaking chuckles. 
‘And that’s all she ’Il ever get out of old Carl !— 
But | don’t think she wants to marry him now. | 


think she wants the money back. | wish he ’d 
take himself off ! ’ He frowned and became gruff. 
* He ’s a good fellow all right, but he ’s always 
making scandals. | think—he wants her to lend 
him more money. That’s what | think he wants. 
All these scandals—they disgust me, both of them. 
I'd leave here to-morrow if | had any money to 
get out with.’ 

He hooked his eyebrows down in a calm and 
formal frown, and surveyed his finger nails. 
They were short and thick. Putting down the 
stick he turned his attention to them. He 

chipped indolently at their edges, then bit the 
corners off. 


| was frequently the witness of quarrels between 
Carl and Mademoiselle Peronnette. A few days 

after my conversation in the orchard | entered the 
kitchen of the Pension, but noticing that Carl was 
holding Mademoiselle Peronnette by the throat, 

and was banging her head on the kitchen table, | 
withdrew. As | closed the door | heard Made 
moiselle Peronnette, as | supposed, crash upon the 
kitchen floor. Dull sounds that were probably 

kicks followed, and | could hear Carl roaring, 
‘Gourte ! Zale gourte !’ When enraged he always 
made use of the word gourte. It was, | think, a 
corruption of the french word gourd, which means 

a Calabash. 

As | was leaving Antoinette’s bedroom one night 

| thought | noticed something pale moving in the 
shadow of the staircase. Five minutes afterwards 

| returned to her room to remind her to wake me 
early, and as | got outside | heard voices. She was 
saying, ‘ Allez-vous-en, Charles ! Non, je ne veux 
pas ! J’ai sommeil! Laisse-moi tranquille. Non ! ’ 
There was a scuffling and creaking of the bed, 
accompanied by a persuasive and wheedling rumble 
that | recognized as belonging to Carl. 

Then suddenly there was a violent commo7 

tion, Antoinette’s voice exploded in harsh bretonfrench : 
‘Sacre garce, fiche-moi done la paix, veux-tu J 
Laisse-moi tranquil, nom de dieu de dieu-’ 

The door flew open and Carl, quite naked again, 


came hotly flopping into my arms, his usual grin 
opening his beard and suffusing his eyes. He lay 

in my arms a moment grinning, then stood up. 
‘Nothing doing to-night ? ’ | said. | was going 

back to my room when a furious form brushed past 
me, and | heard a violent slap, followed by the 
screaming voice of our proprietress : 

‘Ah, satyr, tu couches avec les bonnes ? Tu ne 
peux pas laisser les femmes tranquilles la nuit, sale 
bete ? C’est ainsi que tu crois toujours debaucher 
les bonnes apres avoir trahi la patronne, espece de 
salopris ! Prends ga pour ton rhume—et ga. 
Fumier ! Oui, sauve-toi, sale bete ! ’ 


The doors began opening along the passage : a 
few timid little slav pensionnaires and a couple of 
Parisians began appearing in their openings ; | 
could see the unsteady nudity of Carl staggering 
beneath slaps that resounded in him, as though she 
had been striking a hollow column. | hastened to 
my room. Amoment la<ter the precipitate tread 

of Zoborov passed my door en route for the scene of 
the encounter. The screaming voice of Antoinette 
then made itself heard amongst the others. | went 
to my door : | was glad to hear that Antoinette 

was giving Mademoiselle Peronnette more than she 
was receiving, delivering herself of some trenchant 
reflections on the standard of the mceurs obtaining 
in the Beau Stjour, on employers that it was im7 
possible to respect, seeing that they were not re7 
spectable, and | then once more closed my door. 
Afew moments later Mademoiselle Peronnette’s 
door crashed, the other doors quietly closed, the 
returning tread of Zoborov passed my wall. So 

that night’s events terminated. 

The two Parisians on our landing left next morn7 
ing to seek more respectable quarters, and Antoinette 
the same. Carl was at breakfast as usual. He 
grinned at me when | sat down. Zoborov frowned 

at the table, drank his coffee loudly, rose, pushing 
his chair back and standing for a moment in a 
twisted overbalanced posture, then, his sabots fall7 
ing heavily on the parquet floor, his body rolling 

with the movement of a husky peasant, he went 


out of the window into the garden. The food grew 
worse. Two days later | told the proprietress that 

| was leaving. 

Next night | was sitting in the kitchen reading 
VEclair de VOuest. Mademoiselle Peronnette and 
Mademoiselle Maraude were sitting near the lamp 
on the kitchen table and mending the socks of 
several pensionnaires, when Carl came in at the 
door, shouted : 

‘Gourte ! Brend za bour don rhume!’. . . and 
fired three shots from a large revolver at Made 
moiselle Peronnette. Two prolonged screams rose 
from the women, rising and falling through a 
diapason at each fresh shot. Mademoiselle Peronnette 
fell to the floor. Carl withdrew. Made7 

moiselle Peronnette slowly rose from the floor, her 
hands trembling, and burst into tears. A little 

Pole who had been curled up asleep on the bench 
by the fire, and who no doubt had escaped Carl’s 
notice, got up, and limped towards the table. He 
had been hit in the calf by a bullet. The women 
had not been hit, and they rolled up his trousers 
with execrations of the ‘ bandit,’ Carl, and washed 
and dressed the wound, which was superficial. | 
went to look for Zoborov, whose presence | thought 
was probably required. | found him at the bottom 
of the orchard with two other ‘ Poles,’ in the moon7 
light, playing a flute. As he lifted his little finger 
from a stop and released a shrill squeak, he raised 
one eyebrow, which he lowered again when, raising 
another finger, he produced a lower note. | sat 
down beside them. Zoborov finished the tune he 
was playing. His companions lay at right angles 

to each other, their heads propped on their bent 
forearms. 


‘Carl has broken out,’ | said. 

‘Ah. He is always doing that,’ Zoborov said. 
‘He ’s been firing a pistol at the proprietress.’ 
Zoborov lifted one eyebrow, as he had when he 
released the squeak on the flute. 

‘ That doesn’t surprise me,’ he said. 

‘No one was hurt except a pensionnaire, who 
was asleep at the time. He hit him in the calf.’ 


‘Who was it ?’ 

* | don’t know his name.’ 

Zoborov turned in my direction, and falling down 
on his side, propped his head like the other two 
‘Poles,’ on his bent forearm, while he puffed out his 
heavy chest. His voice became rough and deep. 
‘Ecoutez ! ’’ he began, with the sound like a 

voice blowing in a comb covered with tissue paper. 
‘Ecoutez, mon ami.—This Pension will never be 
quiet until that imbecile Carl leaves. He’s not a 
bad fellowT (il n'est pas mauvais camarade), he’s 
a bad hat (il est mauvais sujet). You understand, 
he ’s not straight about money. He ’s a chap with 
money, his father ’s a rich brewer. A brewer, yes, 
my friend, you may laugh ! It’s not without its 
humour. He ’d have to brew a lot to satisfy old 
Carl! He is an inveterate boozer. Why ? Why 
does a man drink so much as that ? Why ?’ His 
voice assumed the russian sing-song of pathetic 
enquiry, the fine gnat-like voice rapidly ascending 
and dropping again in an exhausted complaint. 
‘Because he is a german brute! That is the 
reason. He thinks because his father is a rich 
brewer that people should give him drink for 
nothing—it is a strange form of reasoning ! He is 
always dissatisfied.—Nowhehas shot a pensionnaire. 
It is not the first time that he has fired at Made- 
moiselle Peronnette. But he never hits her ! He 
doesn’t want to hit her. He just fires off his ren 
volver to make her excited ! Then he tries to 
borrow more money ! ’ 


The three of them now remained quite immobile, 
stretched out on the dewy grass in different direc7 
tions. | got up. With a gruff and blustering 

sigh, Zoborov exclaimed : 

‘Ah yes, my friend, that is how itis !’ 

| walked back to the house. As | passed the 
kitchen, | heard a great deal of noise, and went in. 
The little shot pensionnaire was once more back 
on the bench, by the fire, with his bare leg, ban7 
daged, stretched out horizontally in front of him, 
his two hands behind his head. At the table sat 
Carl, his face buried in a large handkerchief, which 


he held against his forehead, his shoulders heaving. 
A great volume of sound rose from him, a rhyth7 
mical bellowing of grief. 

Mademoiselle Peronnette was standing a few 
yards away from him, a denunciatory forefinger 
stabbing the air in the direction of his convulsions. 
‘There he sits, the wretch. Mon dieu, he is a 

pretty sight! And to reflect that that is a fellow 

of good family, who comes from a home cracking 
with every luxury ! £a fait pitie !—-ls there any7 
thing | haven’t done for you, Charles ? Say, 
Charles, can you deny | have done all a woman 
can ?’ she vociferated. ‘| have given you my 
youth ’ (tremblingly and tenderly), ‘ my beauty !— 

| have shamed myself. | have offered myself to 

the saucy scorn of mere bonnes, | have made every 
sacrifice a woman can make ! With what result 

| should like to know ? Ah yes, you may well hide 
your face ! You outrage me at every moment, you 
take my last halfpenny, and when you have soaked 
yourself in a neighbouring saloon, you come back 
here and debauch my bonnes ! Any dirty peasant 
girl serves your turn. Is not that true, Charles ? 
Answer ! Deny it if you dare ! That is what you 

do ! That is how you repay all my kindness ! ’ 
Observing my presence, she turned expansively 
towards me. 


‘ Tenez, ce monsieur-la peut te le dire, il a ete le 
temoin de tes indignes caprices.—Had you not, 
sir, occasion to observe this ruffian, as naked as 
he came into the world, issuing from the bedroom 
of the good-for-nothing harlot, Antoinette ? Is 

not that the case, sir ? Without a stitch of cloth7 
ing, this incontinent ruffian—— 

The french tongue, with its prolix dignity for such 
occasions, clamoured on. As | was drawn into 
the discussion, a section of Carl’s face appeared 
from behind the handkerchief, enough to free the 
tail of his eye for an examination of that part of 
the kitchen that was behind him. Our boche 
exhibitionist ascertained who it was had witnessed 
his last nocturnal contretemps. He thrust his 
head back deeper into the handkerchief. A roar 


of mingled disapproval and grief broke from him. 
‘Ah yes, now you suffer ! But you never con7 
sider how you have made me suffer ! ’ 

But her discourse now took a new direction. 

‘| don’t say, Charles, that you are alone—there 
are others who are even more guilty than you. | 
could name them if | wished ! There is that dirty 
sneaking individual Zoborov, for instance. Ah, 
how he irritates me, that man ! He is an ex7 
tremely treacherous personage, that! | have 
heard the things he says about me. He thinks | 
don’t know. | know very well. | am informed 

of all his manoeuvres. That is the guilty party 

in this affair. He is the person who poisons the 
air of this establishment ! | would get rid of 

him to-morrow if | could ! Yes, Charles, | know 
that you, in comparison with such a crapulous 
individual as that Zoborov, are at least frank. At 
least you are a gentleman, a man of good family, 
accustomed to live in ease—what do | say, in 
luxury : and your faults are the faults of your 
station. Tu es un fils de papa, mon pauvregar9on 
-—you are a spoilt darling. You are not a dirty 
moujik, like that Zoborov ! ’ 


| noticed at this point, the face of Zoborov peer7 
ing in at the window with his gascon frown, his one 
hooked-down and angrily-anchored eyebrow, and 
fluffy cavalier moustache, above his steady in 
scrutable feline pout. Mademoiselle Peronnette 
observed him at the same moment. 

‘Yes, | see you, sir! Toujours aux ecoutes ! 

Always eavesdropping ! What eavesdroppers hear 
of themselves they deserve to hear. | hope you 
are satisfied, that’s all | can say !’ 

‘La ferme ! La ferme !’ Zoborov’s gruff rail7 

ing voice puffed in at the window. He made his 
hand into a duck’s bill, and worked it up and down 
to make it quack, as he turned away. 

‘He insults me, you know, that dirty type, he 

treats me as though | were the last of creatures ! 
Yet what is he ? He is nothing but a dirty moujik ! 
He actually boasts of it. He ’s not a credit to the 
house—you should see the Parisians looking at 


him. He has driven pensionnaires away with his 
rudeness—and his dirt ! He doesn’t mind what 

he says. Then he abuses me to everybody, from 
morning till night. C’est une mauvaise langue ! ’ 

‘En effet! ’ Mademoiselle Maraude agreed. 

* He has a bad tongue. He does this house no 
good.’ 

The ‘ Pole ’ with the bandaged leg began giggling. 
The two women turned to him. 

‘What is it, mon petit ? Is your leg hurting 

you ?’ 

Carl’s head had sunk upon the table. The heat 
inside the handkerchief, the effects of the brandy 

he had been drinking, and the constant music of 
Mademoiselle Peronnette’s voice, had overcome 
him. Now prolonged and congested snores rose 
from him, one especially vicious and intense cres7 
cendo making Mademoiselle Peronnette, who was 
examining the bandage on the leg of the pensionnaire, jump, 
‘Mon dieu !’ she said. ‘ | wondered what7 

ever it was.’ The door opened, and Zoborov 
entered, advancing down the kitchen with as 

much noise as he could extract from his weight, 

his clumsiness, and the size of his sabots. 

As he came, expanding his chest and speaking 

in his deepest voice, he said, bluff and ‘ proletarian’ : 
‘Ecoutez, Mademoiselle Peronnette ! | don’t 

like the way you talk about me. You are absurd ! 
What have | done to cause you to speak about 

me like that ? | spend half my time keeping the 
peace between you and Carl; and when anything 
happens you turn on me 1 You are not reasonable ! ’ 
He spoke in an indolent sing-song, his eyes half 
closed, scarcely moving his lips, and talking through 
his teeth. He knelt down beside his wounded 
compatriot and put his hand gently upon his 
bandaged leg, speaking to him in russian. 


‘| only say what | know, sir ! ’ Mademoiselle 
Peronnette hotly replied. 

Zoborov continued speaking in russian to the 
injured pensionnaire, who replied in accents of 
mild musical protest. 

‘Your intrigues are notorious ! You are always 


making mischief. | detest you, and wish you 

had never entered this house ! ’ 

Zoborov had unwound the bandage. He rose 
with a face of frowning indignation. 

‘Ecoutez, Mademoiselle ! If instead of amusing 
yourself by blowing off steam in that way, you did 
something for this poor chap who has just been 
injured through no fault of his own, you would be 
showing yourself more humane, yes, more humane ! 
Why have you not at once put him to bed ? He 
should see a doctor. His wound is in a dangerous 
condition ! If it is not attended to blood-poison7 
ing will set in.’ 

Mademoiselle Peronnette faced him, eye flashing ; 
Mademoiselle Maraude had risen and moved 
towards the injured figure. 

‘It isn’t true !’ Mademoiselle Maraude said. 

‘He is not seriously hurt-’ 

‘No, you are lying, Zoborov! He has been 
attended to,’ Mademoiselle Peronnette said. ‘ It 
doesn't hurt, does it, mon petit ? ’ she appealed 
coaxingly. ‘ It was nothing but a scratch, was it ? 
—No. It was nothing but a scratch.’ 

‘For a scratch there ’s a good deal of blood,’ 
Zoborov said. ‘ Fetch a basin and some hot water. 
| will go for a doctor.’ 

The women looked at each other. 

‘A doctor ? Why ? You must be off your 

head ! There’s no occasion for a doctor ! Do 

you wish for a doctor, mon petit ? ’ 

The injured pensionnaire smiled indulgently, 

with an amused expression, as though an elder 
taking part in a children’s game, and shook his 
head. 


‘No. He does not wish for a doctor. Of course 

he doesn’t ! He ought to know best himself.’ 
‘Ecoutez !’ said Zoborov sleepily. ‘ It’s for 

your sake, Mademoiselle Peronnette, as much as 
his—-—- You don’t want anything to happen to 
him ? No. These wounds are dangerous. You 
should get a doctor.’ 

Mademoiselle Peronnette stared at him in im7 
potent hatred. She turned quickly to Mademoiselle 


Maraude, and said : 

‘Run quickly, Marie, and get some ice—down at 
Comic’s.’ 

Zoborov started rolling with ungainly speed 
towards the door, saying over his shoulder, ‘ | 
will go. | shall be back in a few minutes. Bathe 
his leg.’ 

As the door closed Mademoiselle Peronnette 
stared glassily at Mademoiselle Maraude. 

‘Quel homme ! Quel homme ! Mon dieu, quel 
malhonnete individu que celui-la ! You saw how 
he put the blame on us ? any one would think 
that we had neglected this poor boy here. My 
god, what a man!’ 

An obscene and penetrating trumpeting rose 
from the prostrate Carl—it rose shrieking and 
strong, sank to a purr, then rose again louder and 
stronger, sank to a gurgling purr again, then rose 
to a brazen crow, higher and higher. 
Mademoiselle Peronnette put her fingers in her 
ears. ‘ My god, my god ! As though it were not 
enough to have caused all this trouble-’ 

She sprang over, and seizing Carl by the shoulders 
shook him nervously. 

‘Go and sleep off your booze somewhere else— 
do you hear ? Be off ! Get out ! Allez—vite ! 
Marchez ! Assez, assez! Fiche-moi la paix ! 
Enfin ! ’ 


Carl rose unsteadily, a malevolent eye fixed on 
Mademoiselle Peronnette, and staggered out of 
the room. Mademoiselle Peronnette drew Maden 
moiselle Maraude aside, and began whispering 
energetically to her. | withdrew. 

That night the bedroom door of the proprietress 
opened and shut it seemed incessantly. Between 
four and five, as it was getting light, | woke and 
heard a scuffle in the passage. The voice of Made7 
moiselle Peronnette insisted in a juicy whisper : 
‘Dis, Charles, tu m’aimes ? M’aimes-tu, cheri ? 
Dis !’ 

Asickly rumble came in response. Then more 
scuffling. Sucking and patting sounds and the 
signs of disordered respiration, with occasional 


rumbles, continued for some time. | got down to 
the bottom of the bed and turned the key in the 
door. | expected our german exhibitionist to 

enter my room at any moment with the nude form 
of Mademoiselle Peronnette in his arms, and perhaps 
edify me with the final phases of his heavy adieus. 
The sound of the key in the lock cut short what7 
ever it was, and gradually the sounds ceased. 
Next evening, at the request of Carl, we all 
collected in the kitchen for a little celebration. 
Whether it was to mark the rupture of the engage 
ment, an approaching marriage, or what, was not 
made clear to us. Carl, with the courtliness of 

the South of Germany, his thin academic black 
locks and lengthy beard conferring the air of a 
function upon the scene, was very attentive to 
Mademoiselle Peronnette. 


Zoborov was the gallant moujik. He toasted, 

with rough plebeian humour, the happy couple. 
‘Aux deux tourtereaux! ’ he rolled bluffly out, 
lifting his glass, and rolling the r’s of ‘ tourtereau ’ 
with a rich russian intensity. Placing his heavy 
sinewy brown hand before his mouth he whispered 
tome: 

‘Old Carl has relieved her of a bit more of her 
dough !’ He shook his shoulders and gurgled in 
the bass. 

‘Do you think that’s it ? 

‘Zurement! ’ he lisped. ‘He’s got the secret 

of the safe ! He knows the combination ! ’ He 
chuckled, bawdy and bluff. ‘ Old Carl will clean 
her out, you see.’ 

‘He’s an exceedingly noisy burglar. He woke 

me up last night in the course of his operations.’ 
Zoborov chuckled contentedly. 

‘He’s mad !’ he said. ‘ Still, he gets what he 
goes for. Good luck to him, | say.’ 

‘ls Mademoiselle Peronnette rich ? ’ | asked him. 
He squinted and hooked his left eyebrow down, 
then burst out laughing and looked in my face. 

‘| don’t know,’ he said. ‘ | shouldn't think so. 
Have you seen the safe ? ’ he laughed again. 
‘No.’ 


‘She has the safe in her bedroom. Carl rattles 
it when he’s very screwed. Once he tried to 
carry it out of the room.’ Zoborov laughed with 
his sly shaking of his big diaphragm. The recol7 
lection of this event tickled him. Then he said to 
me : ‘ If you ask me, all she ’s got is in that safe, 
that’s what | think.’ 

A piano had been brought in. A pensionnaire 
was playing the ‘ Blue Danube.’ 


Carl and Mademoiselle Peronnette danced. She 
was a big woman, about thirty. Her empty ener7 
getic face was pretty, but rather dully and evenly 
laid out. Her back when enfete was a long serpen7 
tine blank with an embroidered spine. When she 
got up to dance she held herself forward, bare arms 
hanging on either side, two big meaty handles, and 
she undulated her nuque and back while she drew 
her mouth down into the tense bow of an affected 
kiss. While she held her croupe out stiffly in the 
rear, in muscular prominence, her eyes burnt at 
you with traditional gallic gallantry, her eyebrows 
arched in bland acceptance (a static ‘ Mais oui, si 
vous voulez !’) of french sex-convention, the general 
effect intended to be ‘ witty ’ and suggestive, 
without vulgarity. | was very much disgusted 

by her for my part : what she suggested to me was 
something like a mad butcher, who had put a piece 
of bright material over a carcase of pork or mutton, 
and then started to ogle his customers, owing to 

a sudden shuffling in his mind of the respective 
appetites. Carl on this occasion behaved like the 
hallucinated customer of such a pantomime, who, 
come into the shop, had entered into the spirit 

of the demented butcher, and proceeded to waltz 
with his sex-promoted food. The stupid madness, 
or commonplace wildness, that always shone in 
his eyes was at full blast as he jolted uncouthly 
hither and thither, while the proprietress undulated 
and crackled in complete independence, held 
roughly in place merely by his two tentacles. 


With the exception of Mademoiselle Maraude 
and the bonne amie of a parisian schoolmaster 


on his vacation, all the guests were men. They 
danced together timidly and clumsily ; Zoborov, 
frowning and squinting, stamped over to the 
schoolmaster’s girl, and with a cross gruff hauteur 
invited her to dance. He rolled his painful prole7 
tarian weight once or twice round the room. The 
‘Blue Danube ’ rolled on ; Carl poured appreciative 
oily light into Mademoiselle Peronnette’s eyes, 

she redoubled her lascivious fluxions, until Carl, 
having exhausted all the superlatives of the lan7 
guage ofthe eyes, cut shorttheir rhythmical advance 
and, becoming immobile in the middle of the room, 
clasped her in his arms, where she hung like a 
dying wasp, Carl devouring with much movement 
the lower part of her face, canted up with abandon. 
The pensionnaire at the piano broke into a cossack 
dance. Zoborov, who had handed the lady back 

to her schoolmaster again, with ceremony, and 
had returned to sit at my side, now rose and per7 
formed a series of gargantuan movements up and 
down the kitchen (flinging the less weighty couples 
to left and right) studiously devoid of any element 
of grace or skill. At regular intervals he stamped 

in his sabots and uttered a few gruff cries, while 
the pianist trumped upon the piano. Then, head 
back and his little moustache waving above his 
mouth, he trundled down the room, with a kneesup 
gymnastic movement. Satisfied that he had 
betrayed nothing but the completest barbaric un7 
couthness, he resumed his seat, grinning gravely 
at me. 


His compatriots applauded, the piano stopped. 

‘ That is a typical dance, mon ami, of the Don 
Cossacks ! ’ he said, puffing a little. ‘ Typical’ 
(Tee-peek !), in his slow mincing french. In using 
this word his attitude was that | had a well-known 
curiosity about everything cossack, and that now, 
by the purest chance, | had heard a characteristic 
Don dance, and seen it interpreted with a racy 
savagery that only a Cossack could convey : and 
that, at the same time, he, Zoborov, had been as7 
tonished, he was bound to admit, at this happening 
in such an informative way as it had. In fine, | 


was lucky. 


‘ Typical! ’ he said again. ‘ But | am out of 
practice.’ Then he dropped the subject. The 
piano struck up again, with a contemporary 
Berlin dance-tune, and the floor was soon full 
of bobbing shapes, attempting to time their feet 
to the music. Long before the end the forms of 
Carl and Mademoiselle Peronnette, head and 
shoulders above the rest of the company, were 
transfixed in the centre of the room, Carl like a 
lanky black spider, always devouring but never 
making an end of his meal provided by the palpi7 
tating wasp in his arms while the others bobbed 
on gently around them. 

Zoborov fixed his frown of quizzical reproof 
upon them, and stuttered thickly in the beard 
that was not there: 

‘Les deux tourrterreaux ! ’ 


The cider was of good quality, and it was plenti7 
ful, being drawn from a large cask. Carl and 
Mademoiselle Peronnette in the intervals of the 
music remained in a deep embrace by the side of 
the fire. At length, when the fete had been in 
progress for perhaps half an hour, they withdrew, 
so coiled about one another that they experienced 
some difficulty in getting out of the door. 

Zoborov drew my attention to their departure. 
‘The two doves are going to their nest to lie 

down for a little while ! ’ he remarked, with the 
bluff rolling jocosity of Zoborov celebrating. 
Zoborov now took charge, and the party became 
all-russian. He fetched his flute and another 
pensionnaire had an accordion : a concert of 
russian popular music began. The Volga Boat Song 
was chorally rendered, with Zoborov beating time. 
At the end of a quarter of an hour Mademoiselle 
Peronnette and Carl reappeared. Carl was pale 
and Mademoiselle Peronnette very red. She 
affected to fan herself. Carl’s monotonous grin 
attached itself to the faces of the company with 

its unfailing brutal confession, hang-dog to stress 
its obscene message, while his sleek and shining 


black hair curled venerably behind, where a hasty 
brush and comb had arranged it. 

Qu il fait chaud ! ’ exclaimed Mademoiselle 
Peronnette, and drew down a window. 


Zoborov took no notice of the reappearance of 
the turtle doves, but continued his concert. After 
a while Mademoiselle Peronnette showed signs of 
impatience. She got up, and advancing towards 
her choir of pensionnaires, who were gathered 
round the fire in a half-circle, she exclaimed : 
‘What do you say to another dance, now, my 
friends? Let somebody play the piano. Your 
russian music is very pretty but it is so sad. It 
always makes me sad. Let us have something 
more cheerful.’ 


A pensionnaire got up and went to the piano. 
Zoborov remained near the fire. The dance began 
half-heartedly. Zoborov went on playing the 

flute to himself, his little peaked mouth drawn 
down to the mouthpiece, his little finger remaining 
erect while he sampled the feeble sound. 

The ‘ Poles ’ of the Pension sat and gazed, like 

a group of monks bowed down with many vows, 
at their proprietress and her german lover, while 
one of their number made music for this voluptuous 
couple, so strangely different from them. Their 
leader, Zoborov, continued to draw a few notes 
out of his flute, the skeleton of a melancholy air. 
Then two or three rose and embraced each other 
awkwardly, and began to move round the room, 
shuffling their feet, out of consideration for their 
worldly hostess. The parisian schoolmaster and 
his bonne amie also accommodated. 


The kitchen door opened and a group of eleven 
Russians entered, friends of Zoborov, whom he had 
invited. They had come over from a neighbouring 
Pension. He rose and greeted them in impres7 

sive gutturals, lurching huskily about. They 

moved to the bottom of the kitchen, were pro7 
vided with cups, and drew cider from the barrel. 
There were now about thirty Russians in the room. 


A few were dancing languidly. Mademoiselle 

Peronnette and Carl were indulging in a deep kiss midway 
in their career. Zoborov, when his visitors had 

refreshed themselves, crossed the kitchen with 

them and they left. He was going to show them 

over the establishment. 

‘l ask you !’ said Mademoiselle Peronnette to 
Mademoiselle Maraude. ‘ Queltoupet, quand meme! ’ 
Mademoiselle Maraude, to whom | had been 

talking, gazed after Zoborov. 

‘En effet!’ she said. 

‘One would think that the house belonged to 

him !’ exclaimed Mademoiselle Peronnette. ‘ He 

brings a band of strangers in here- | might not 

exist at all, for all | am consulted ! What an illmannered individual ! ’ 
‘C’est un paysan, quoi !’ Mademoiselle Maraude 

folded her hands in her lap with dignified delibera7 

tion. Carl grinned at both of them in turn. 

Zoborov returned with his friends. 


Mademoiselle Peronnette burst out: 

‘Monsieur ! One would say that you have 
forgotten to whom this house belongs ! You 

bring your friends in here and take no more notice 
of me than if | were the bonne. | am the pro7 
prietress of this establishment, gentlemen, and this,’ 
turning to Carl, ‘ my fiance, is now my partner.’ 
Zoborov advanced sleepily towards Mademoiselle 
Peronnette, a blustering complaint blowing from 
his mouth as he came, rolling and blowing lazily 
before him. 

‘But, Mademoiselle Peronnette, | don’t under7 
stand you, really. You asked us to invite anybody 
we liked.—These are good friends of mine. | have 
just shown them over the house out of kindness 

to you. | was advertising your Pension ! ’ 

‘I’m quite capable of doing that myself, Monsieur 
Zoborov !’ 


‘You can’t have too much advertisement ! ’ 

said Zoborov genially. 

Carl, who had stood with his dark sheepish 

grin on his face, gave a loud and unexpected laugh. 
Quickly raising his arm, he brought his hand down 


on Zoborov’s back. He then kneaded with his long 
white fingers Zoborov’s muscular shoulder. 
‘Zagre Zoborov !’ he exclaimed, shaking with 
guttural mirth, ‘ that’s capital ! | and my 

partner appoint you as our agent! ’ 

Rolling gently in contact with the hearty manner7 
isms of his german friend, glancing up quickly 
with shrewd conciliation, Zoborov blustered out 
pleasantly : 

‘Good ! | ll be your factor. That’s fixed.— 
Congratulations, old fellow, on your promotion ! 
*-—What is my salary ? ’ 

‘We pay by results !’ grinned Carl. 

‘Well, here is one gentleman already who wishes 
to come round and reside here.’ 

He pointed to a ragged figure lurking absentmindedly 
in the rear of the group. ‘| shall expect 

my commission when he moves in.’ 


Mademoiselle did not like this conversation, and 
now said : 

‘I’ve got quite enough Russians here already. 

| should be more obliged to you if you found a few 
Parisians or Americans. That’s what | should 

like.’ 

‘En effet! ’ said Mademoiselle Maraude distinctly, 
under her breath. 

The tactful pensionnaire at the piano began 

playing a Viennese waltz. Mademoiselle Peronnette, 
still boiling, drew Carl away, saying : 

‘C’est trop fort ! How that man irritates me, 

how he irritates me ! He ’s malin, also, he is 
treacherous ! He always has an answer, have you 
noticed ? He ’s never without an answer. He ’s 

as ruse as a peasant—but, anyhow, he is a peasant, 
so that’s to be expected. How he irritates me ! ’ 

Carl rumbled along incoherently beside her, 

bending down, his arms dangling, his stoop 
accentuated. 


‘Oh, he means no harm !’ he said. 

‘Not so. He’s a treacherous individual, | 

tell you !’ 

Carl put his arm around her waist, and kicking 


his large flat feet about for a few moments, jerked 
her into a brisk dance, which with reluctant and 
angry undulations she followed. As they flew 
round, in angular sweeps, describing a series of 
rough squares, a discontented clamour still escaped 
from her. 

Alittle later the Russians began singing the 

Volga Boat Song, at the bottom of the room, 
Zoborov again acting as conductor. Mademoiselle 
Peronnette put her fingers in her ears. 

‘Mon dieu, quelle vilaine musique que celle-la ! ’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘En effet ! ’ said Mademoiselle Maraude, ‘ elle 
nest pas bien belle ! ’ 

‘En effet ! ’ said Mademoiselle Peronnette. 


Carl was pouring himself out a cognac, and ina 
blunt and booming bass was intoning the air with 
the others. Mademoiselle Peronnette left the room. 
After an interval Carl followed her. 

| went over and talked by the fire to the pensionnaire 
who usually played the piano. Zoborov 

came up, his chest protruding, and his eyes almost 
closed, and sat down heavily beside us. 

‘Well, my friend, what do you think of Made7 
moiselle P6ronnette’s new 'partner ? ’ he laughed 
with a gruff gentle rattle. 

‘Carl, do you mean ? ’ 

‘Why yes, Carl!’ he again gave way to soft 
rumbling laughter. ‘| wish them luck of their 
partnership. They are a likely pair, | am bound 

to say !’ 

The pianist gazed into the fire. 

‘What time do you leave in the morning ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘At ten.’ We talked about Vannes, to which 

| was going first. He seemed to know Brittany 

very well. He gave several yawns, gazing over 
towards his animated crowd of compatriots. 

‘It’s time we went to bed. | shall get rid of 

this lot,’ he said, getting up. ‘ Come along, my 
children,’ he exclaimed. ‘ To bed ! We ’re going 

to bed !’ 

Several hurried up to him excitedly. They 


talked for some minutes in russian. Again he 
raised his voice. 

‘Let’s go to bed, my friends ! It’s late.’ 
Mademoiselle Peronnette entered the kitchen. 
Zoborov, without looking in her direction, put out 
his hand and switched off the lights. A roar of 
surprise, laughter and scuffling ensued. The fire 
lighted up the faces of those sitting near us, and 
a restless mass beyond. 


* Will you be so kind, Monsieur Zoborov, as 

to put on the lights at once! ’ the voice of 
Mademoiselle Peronnette clamoured. ‘ Monsieur 
Zoborov, do you hear me ? Put on the lights im7 
mediately ! ’ Suddenly the lights were switched on 
again. Mademoiselle Peronnette had done it herself. 
‘Will you allow me, Monsieur Zoborov, to 

manage my own house ? At last | have had enough 
of your ways ! You are an insolent personage. 

You are an ill-conditioned individual! 

Zoborov’s eyes were now completely closed, 
apparently with sleep that could not be put off. 

He blustered plaintively back without opening 

them : 

* But, Mademoiselle ! | thought you ’d gone to 

bed ! Some one had to get all these people out ! 

| don’t understand you. Truly | don’t understand 

you at all! Still, now that you re here | can go 

to bed ! I’m dropping with sleep ! Good-night ! 
Good-night !’ he sang gruffly as he rolled out, 
raising his brawny paw' several times in farewell. 
‘Quel homme que celui-la! Quel homme! 

said Mademoiselle Peronnette, gazing into the eyes 
of Mademoiselle Maraude, who had come up. 

‘En effet !’ said Mademoiselle Maraude. ‘ For 

a pensionnaire who never pays his pension, he 

is a cool hand !’ 

That night the new partners had their first busi7 
ness disagreement in the bedroomofthe proprietress. 


| heard their voices booming and rattling for a 
long time before the door opened. It burst open 
at last. Mademoiselle Peronnette shouted : 
‘Bring me the fifteen thousand francs you have 


stolen from me, you indelicate personage, and | 
will then return you your papers. If your father 
knew of your conduct what would he think ? Do 
you suppose he would like to think that he had a 
son who was nothing but a crook ? Yes, crook ! 
Our partnership begins from the moment of the 
first versement that you have promised, do you 
understand ? And | require the money at once, 
you hear ? At once ! ’ 

A furious rumble came from outside my door. 
‘No, | have heard that before ! Enough ! | 

will hear no more.’ 

Asecond rumble answered. 

‘What, you accuse me of that ? You ungrateful 
individual, you have the face to——’ 

Along explanatory muted rumble followed. 
‘Never !’ she screamed. ‘ Never, while | live ! 

| will sign nothing ! That's flat! | would never 
have believed it possible-’ 

Arumble came from a certain distance down 
the passage. 

Yes, you had better go ! You do well to slink 
away ! But ’Ill see you don't get far, my bird. 
Youwill be held forescroquerie, yes, escroquerie! atthe 
nearest commissariat! Don’t make any mistake!’ 


A distant note sounded, like the brief flatulence 

of an elephant, | took it to be ‘ Gourte « 

‘Ah yes, my pretty bird 11 vociferated Mademoiselle 
y pJinette. ‘Wait a bit! You may 

Vilify me now. That is the sort of person you 

are ! That | should have expected ! But we shall 

see | \Ve shall see !’ 

There was no answer. There was a short 

silenee. Mademoiselle Peronnette’s door crashed to. 
The next morning | left at ten. 

A year later | went to the Pardon at Rot! wa 

sitting amongst the masses of black-clothed gu 

at a minor wedding, when | saw a figure approachtag 
that appeared familiar. Five peasants were 

rolling along in their best sabots and finest flat 

black hats, one in the middle holding the rest with 
some story he was telling, with heavy dare-devi 
gestures, Is they closed in deferentially upon him 


STey walked5 In the middle one | reeogm.ed 
Zoborov He was now dressed complet y 
breton peasant, in black cloth a Mhmd. * « ’. 
toVdItllbICatany largish cobble, chest up 
and out, a double chin descending 

and hard beneath upon his short nec , 

a consequence of the muscular arrangement to 
the production of his deep bass. H 

protruded like the mouths of stone masks used 
for fountains. 


° 


e 


As he shouldered his way impressively forward, 
he made gestures of condescending recognition 
to left and right, as he caught sight of somebody 
he knew. His fellow peasants responded with 
eager salutes or flattering obeisances. 

As he caught sight of me he stumbled heartily 
towards me, his mouth belled out, as though 
mildly roaring, one large rough hand held back in 
readiness to grasp mine. 

‘Why, so you are back again in this part of 

the country, are you ? | am glad to see you ! 
How are you ? ’ he said. ‘ Come inside, | know 
the patronne here. | ’ll get her to give us some 
good cider.’ 


We all went in. The patronne saw us and made 
her way through the crowd at once to Zoborov. 
Her malignant white face, bald at the sides, as 
usual with the breton woman, shone with sweat; 
she came up whining deferentially. With his 
smiling frown, and the gruff caress of his artificial 
roar, Zoborov greeted her, and went with her into 
a parlour next to the kitchen. We followed. 

‘Bring us three bottles of the best cider, Madame 
Mordouan,’ he said. 

‘Why yes, Monsieur Zoborov, certainly, imme7 
diately,’ she said, and obsequiously withdrew. 
Zoborov was fatter. The great thickness of the 
new suiting made him appear very big indeed. 
The newness and stiffness of the breton fancy 
dress, the shining broadcloth and velvet, combined 
with the noticeable filling out of his face, resulted 
in a disagreeable impression of an obese doll or 


gigantic barber’s block. 

‘You look prosperous,’ | said. 

‘Do you think so ? I’m en breton now, you see ! 
When are you coming over to see us at Beau 
Sejour ? This gentleman was at Beau Sejour,’ he 
said, turning to his friends. ‘ Are you stopping 

in the neighbourhood ? | ‘Il send the trap over 

for you.’ 

‘The trap ? Have they a trap now ?’ 

‘Atrap ? Why yes, my friend. There have 

been great changes since you were at Beau Sejour ! 
‘Indeed. Of what kind ? ’ 

‘ Of every kind, my friend ! ’ 

‘How is Mademoiselle Peronnette ? ’ 

‘Oh, she ’s gone, long ago !’ 

‘Indeed ! ’} 

‘Why yes, she and old Carl left soon after you. 
He paused a moment. ‘| am the proprietor now ! ’ 
‘You!’ 

‘Why yes, my friend, me ! Mademoiselle Peron7 
nette went bust. Beau Sejour was sold at auction 
as it stood. It was not expensive. | took the place 
on.—Mais oui, mon ami, je suis mamtenant le 
proprietaire !’ He seized me by the shoulder, then 
lightly tapped me there. ‘ C’est drole, n est-ce 
pas ?’ 


| seemed to hear the voice of Mademoiselle 
Maraude replying, ‘ En effet.’ 

‘En effet!’ | said. 

He offered himself banteringly as the comic 
proprietor. Fancy Zoborov being the proprietor 

of a french hotel! He turned, frowning menacingly, 
however, towards the peasants, and raised his 
glass with solemn eye. | raised mine. They 
raised their glasses like a peasant chorus. 

‘What has become of Carl ?’ | asked. 

‘Carl ? Oh | don’t know what’s become 

of Carl! He’s gone to the devil, | should 

think !’ 

| saw that | was obtruding other histories upon 
the same footing with his, into a new world where 
they had no place. They were a part of the old 
bad days. 


‘How are the Russians, “les Polonais ” ? ’ 

He looked at me for a moment, his eyes closing 
in his peculiar withdrawal or sleep. 

‘Oh, | ve cleared all that rubbish out ! | ’ve 

got a chic hotel now ! It is really quite comfort7 
able. You should come over. | have several 
Americans, there’s an Englishman, Kenyon, do 
you know him ? His father is a celebrated archi7 
tect.—I only have three Russians there now. | 
kept them on, poor devils. They help me with 

the work. Two act as valets.—I know what 
Russians are, being one myself, you see ! | have 
no wish to go bankrupt like Mademoiselle Peronnette.’ 
| was rather richly dressed at the time, and | 

was glad. | ordered for the great ‘ peasant’ and 
his satellites another bottle of the ceremonious 
cider. 


SUN-CURED 
The Vacation of a Good Fellow 
by Ring Lardner, from Cosmopolitan - January 1927 


Florida bound. Fretts was in the insurance 

business, over in Brooklyn. 

“T’m in the insurance business, over in Brooklyn,” 

said Fretts. ‘Handle all kinds of insurance. | started when | was just a kid, twenty years ago, and 
now I’ve got it built up so’s | don’t need to worry. 

It runs itself. | guess that’s the trouble. | mean 

| got too much time on my hands, and | play around 

too much. Why, say, it’s a wonder | ain’t dead, 

the way | been going. | bet | ain’t been to bed before two, three o’clock the last six months. You 
can’t go that pace and not feel it.” 

“Tt's bound to tell on a man after a wile,” said 

Walters. “Now you take me——” 

“So I’m about all in,” said Fretts. “And the funny part of it is | didn’t realize it. | wouldn't of thought 
nothing about it only for the girl | got in 

my office. You couldn’t hardly call her a girl, either; 

she’s a woman about fifty-three and looks like a 

Channel swimmer. That’s the kind to have in your 

office. | had a regular Miss America once, the first 

year | was in business for myself, and we were so 

busy petting each other that we couldn’t even 

answer the phone. | didn’t sell enough insurance 


that year to keep her in typewriter erl. The smartest 

play | ever made in my life was getting rid of her. “This woman | got now—well, you’d about as 
soon think of making love to a horse. And she’s as smart as a 

man; you don’t have to tell her nothing. And where do you think 

| got her? In an emplerment agency.” 

“Now you take me——.” said Walters. 

“So as | was telling you, | come in the office one day last wee, 

along about noon, and hadn't been to bed in thirty-six hours, and 

Miss Clancy—that’s the woman | got in the office—she give me 

one look and said,‘Mr. Fretts,’ she said, ‘don’t think | am butting 

in on your private affairs, but you better be careful or you will 

kill yourself. If you will take my advice,’ she said, ‘lay off for a 

month or two and go to Florida or somewheres and rest up. Get 

away from these friends of yours for a wiile.’ 

“She said, ‘You know you can trust me to handle the business,’ 

she said, ‘and if you will take a vacation for a month or two, you 

will feel like a new man. You use’ to play golf and tennis and 

enjer yourself in things that was good for you,’ she said, ‘and now 

look at you! | bet you ain’t taken no real exercise in four years. And you don’t sleep and you 
don’t eat. Just pack up and go down to Palm Beach or Miami or some place and take a little 
exercise and lay around in the sun and read, or just lay there and 

relax yourself. You got nothing in the world to worry about and if something does come up that 
needs your personal attention, | 

will let you know. But | won't anner-you,’ she said, ‘unless it’s 

absolutely necessary and | don’t think it will be.’ 

“She knows me so well that she could see what kind of shape | 

was in. | tell you | was a wreck, but wouldn't of thought nothing 

of it only for her calling my attention. | tell you | was a wreck.” 

“You and me both,” said Walters. “Now in my case——” 

“So | promised her I’d think it over and that night | went on 

another party—without a wink of sleep, mind you—and | told a 

pal of mine, Ben Drew—he’s in the furniture business in Brooklyn, in.partners with his brother, 
and a great pal of mine— 

| told him what Miss Clancy had said, and they was a couple of 

girls with us. Bonnie Werner, the girl | been going around with, 

she was with us, and a girl named Stevens that Ben had picked up 

somewheres; they were both along on the party. 

,"| and Ben finally sent the 

“The Werner girl thinks I’m going to marry her. Fine chance! “Anyway, she overheard me telling 
Ben about this Florida idear and she was all ears. She made some crack about Palm Beach 
being a grand place for a honeymoon. | guess she thought 

| was steweder than | really was. | kept right on talking to Ben 

and he was cock-eyed and got all steamed up over the idear and 


said he would go along with me. He would of been right on this train, too, only for his brother 
getting sick. But he’s going to jern me next week.” “T tried to persuade a friend of mine——” 
“We got rid of the girls and sat up all that night in a poker game and | was half asleep, and at 
that | win over seven hundred dollars. We was playing deuces wild and they was one hand 
where | had three deuces and drew to them and caught a five and 

nine of clubs. Well, | and a fella named Garvey bet back and 

forth and he finally called me and laid down a deuce and three 

tens. | was so gone by this time that | couldn't talk, so | just throwed down my hand face up and 
somebody said, ‘My Lord! A straight flush!’ So they give me the pot and | thought all the wile 
that what | had was four nines. That shows——” 

s7r poNn’T like deuces wild,” said Walters. “What's the ——’ “T finally got home about noon and 
called up the office and 

then slept five or six hours and by that time | was ready for an- other party. But when | showed 
up at the office on Wednesday, 

Miss Clancy bawled me out again and | promised I’d take her advice. Well, | hadn’t played golf 
or tennis for years and meanwile I’d moved three or four times and when | come to look for my 
golf-clubs and tennis racket, well, they'd disappeared. And | 

couldn't find a bathing-suit either, or my fishing-tackle. So all this 

stuff-I’m taking along, it’s all new; | had to buy an entire new out- fit—seventy-some dollars for a 
set of golf-clubs and a bag, four- teen dollars for a tennis racket, and thirty-odd dollars for 
fishingtackle. And besides that, a bathing-suit that | paid thirty-two 

dollars for it, but it'll knock ’em dead. 

“Tl don’t know how my golf game will be after laving off so long; 

girls home mad and we stayed and got in a crap game.” 

| expect it’ll.come back to me after the first couple of days. The 

last time | played was out on Long Island, at the 

must of been four, five years ago. | remember | shot an eightyseven and win over a hundred 
dollars. Tennis is my game, 

though, and | can’t hardly wait to get at it again. 

planning to do is get up early in the morning, have breakfast, 

play two or three sets of tennis, then go swimming and maybe lay 

around on the beach for an hour; have lunch and 

eighteen holes of golf and another little swim; then have my 

dinner, probably up in my room, and go to bed around nine, ten o'clock. Three weeks and I'll be 
in the pink!” 

“Now you take me,” said Walters, “and——’ 

“Yes,” said Fretts, “but you probably use some 

judgment, or maybe you’re married and don’t——” “No, T?’m——’” 

“T don’t believe they’s a man living could of went the pace | been going and stood up under it. 
Ben Drew—he’s a pal of mine—he says I’m a marvel. He said, ‘Ernie, you’re a marvel!’ Why 
listen: 

Here’s what | did three weeks ago, just for an example. That was right after New Year's eve. Of 
course | was on parties morning, night and noon 

all through the holidays and wound up with a bat 


that started New Year’s eve and lasted till Monday 

morning, the third. | slept a w’ile Monday forenoon and showed up at the office about three 
o'clock. Miss Clancy—the girl | got in the office 

—she give me a message to call up a pal of mine, 

Ben Drew. “T called him up and he had a date with a girl he had picked up somewheres named 
Stevens, and would | and my girl come along. That's a girl 

named Bonnie Werner that | been going with. She 

thinks I’m going to marry her, and | suppose everybedy’s entitled to their opinion. Anyway, | 
couldn't leave Ben ‘in a hole so | said all right and he and | got together around five them than 
any man in Brooklyn. That’s one of my eee Engineers’ ; 

“Aman ca 

What I’m 

then get in 

{ i} 

a Channel 

jernts, dancing and drinking rat-poison. 

week, but it’ said | looked terrible!” 

VAL) --— air. 

‘Miss Clancy looks like 


o’clock and loaded up on cocktails and later we 

jerned the girls and made the rounds and wound up at a Black and Tan, and | and Ben both got 
pieeyed and finally sent the girls home mad and we 

stayed and got in a crap game and | win two, three 

hundred dollars. The game broke up at noon. 

“T went straight to the office and Miss Clancy 

give me a message to call up Miss Werner; that’s 

the girl | was with the night before, Monday. She 

was sore on account of me not seeing her home and said if | didn’t take her out this 
night—Tuesday— 

why, it was all off between herandl. Well, Tuesday 

nights we always have a big poker game and | told her | couldn’t get out of the game, but | 
would see 

her Wednesday night. | was praying she’d stay 

sore and carry out her threat and | wouldn't have to 

bother with her no more. But no; she backed down 

and said Wednesday would be k. o. 

“So | got in the poker game and it not only lasted 

all Tuesday night and all day Wednesday, but all 

night Wednesday night. | got outside of five, six 

bottles of Ben Drew’s Scotch and win a hundred 

and seventy dollars. | snatched three, four hours 

sleep Thursday forenoon and when | showed up at 


the office, the girl, the Werner girl, was waiting for e. ‘To keep her from making a scene | had to 
promise to devote the rest of the week to her, and the next 
three nights, we made the rounds of all the different 

Now that’s just one 

s like all the other weeks. No wonder Miss Clancy 

n't go that pace and not feel it. | know in my case—” 

“So | need just this kind of a trip—go down there 

where | don’t know nobody and 

no girls pestering me all the wile, 

and be outdoors all day and exercise and breathe God’s fresh 
Three, four weeks of that 

life and the boys in Brooklyn and 

New York won’t recognize me. 

And besides that, | never been to 

Florida and I’m anxious to look 

it over and see if it’s all they 

claim. They tell me a man can pick up some great bargains there now and if | find something 
I like, I’m liable to grab off a 

piece of it, not for speculation, 

but maybe build myself a little 

| place to spend the winter months. 

Wi\\ 1 hate cold weather and snow 

‘and they’s no sense in a man in 

my position hanging around New 

York and freezing to death when | could just as well be enjering 
myself in a clean, wholesome way, 

in the sunshine.” 

“You take me, now——’ “You're probably a fella that uses some judgment and eat regular, or 
maybe you got a wife 

and family to make you behave. 

? 

Swimmer.’ 

But | got nobody only my friends, though | guess | got more of 


‘From the first day | didn’t wear nothing but dinner clothes. You'd have to get Miss Werner or 
one of the other girls to tell you the different places we went.” 

having too many friends, but only for them, | wouldn’t be where | am, | mean in business. A man 
in my business has got to have 

friends, or they wouldn’t have no business.” 

“In my business, too. l’m——” 

“This must be Fayetteville we’re coming to,” said Fretts. “T’ve got to send a wire to a pal of mine, 
Ben Drew. He’s in Brooklyn now, but he’s going to jern me next week down in 

Miami.” 


T SEEMS that the two New Yorkers happened to be on the same | train a month later, 
northward bound from Jacksonville. 

“Hello, there,” said Walters. “Fine,” replied Fretts, regarding the other somewhat vaguely. “T 
come down on the same train with you a month ago,” said 

Walters. 

“That's right,” said Fretts. 

train together.” 

“Weil, what do you think of Florida?” 

“No place like it in the world!” said Fretts, warming up. “Say, | could write a book! | wished I’d 
kept a diary of the month | been there. Only nobody would believe it.” 

“Where was you? Palm Beach?” “No, Miami. That is, | guess we drove up to Palm Beach one 
night. | don’t know.” 

“Where did you stop in Miami?” “Over at the Beach, at the Flamingo.” ; “What did they charge 
you there?” 


“We come down on the same 

“T’ve got no idear. | paid them with a check,” said Fretts. “Tt’s American plan, ain’t it?” 

“No. Yes, yes, it’s American plan.” “And how was the meals?” 

“Meals! | don’t know. | didn’t hear anybody say anything 

about them.” “T thought——’ ‘After this, I’m going to take all my vacations in the winter and 
spend them right there. That’s the Garden Spot of God’s Green 

Footstool!” “So you bought yourself a place?” 

“No, | didn’t buy nothing; that is, no real estate. | met some 

guy the second day that was talking about a big bargain in some development he was 
interested in, and | promised I’d go out and 

look at it. He called up a couple of times to remind me of my 

promise, so to keep him from pestering me, | finally did go out there, but they was no moon, so | 
couldn't tell much about it.” 

“T thought——” 

“Listen till you hear something funny. When | got to the hotel, they told me my room was still 
occupied, but the guy was just moving out and | could move in inside of an hour. Well, 

they ‘made the fella pack up in a hurry and he overlooked two bottles of Plymouth gin. So there 
was the two bottles staring me 

in the eye and | was afraid he’d come back after them, so | phoned up to another fella’s room 
that had rode over with me in 

the taxi from the station and he come down and we had ten, 

eleven Tom Collinses just as fast as we could drink them. 

“Then we filled up the both bottles with water and fixed them 

like they hadn’t been opened, and sure enough, the bird come back 

for his treasure. He said he was on his way to Key West and had got clear over pretty near to 
Miami station when he recalled leaving the gin and he had enough time to come back for it and 
still catch his train yet. That’s one thing about those Florida trains— you can’t miss them-no 
matter what time you get there. He said 

it was a good thing for him that his room had been inherited by 


an honest man. I’d like to heard what he said when he took his 

first swig out of those bottles. 

“ELL, | and the other fella, the fella that split the gin with 

me—he’s a fella named Leo Hargrave, from Cleveland; got 

a foundry there or something—the two of us went up in his‘ room and polished off a bottle of 
Scotch and then it was time to dress for 

dinner. That’s all | done about dinner the whole month | was in Miami—|I dressed for it, but | 
never got it. Hargrave said he 

knew a swell jernt out near Hialeah and we hired a car and drove 

out there and it was a place where you dined and danced, but we 

wasn’t hungry and we didn’t have nobody to dance with. So we just ordered some drinks ——” 
“Did you have any trouble getting drinks?” “Yes. You had to call a waiter. Well, we stayed there 
till pretty close to midnight and then drove back towards the beach 

and stopped at another jernt where you play roulette. There’s a game | always been wild about 
and I'd of been satisfied to send 

for my baggage and settle right down for the month. But Har- grave was dance mad and he said 
we would have to find some 

girls to travel around with. He said he knew one girl; he 

would call her up in the morning, and maybe she had a friend. “T told him to never mind about a 
friend, because it’s been my experience that when you ask a girl to bring along a girl friend, 
the girl friend generally always looks like she 

had charge of the linen room at a two dollar 

hotel. So we stayed up till the telegraph office 

was open and then | sent a day letter to New York, to a girl | been going around with, a girl 
named Bonnie Werner, and told her to jump in an upper and jern me.” 

“Did she come?” 

“Sure, she come. She thinks I’m going to 

marry her. But she couldn't get there till two, 

three days later and in the meanw/‘ile, | run 

around with Hargrave and his dame. | wasn’t 

lonesome, though; not as long as they was plenty of Scotch and the roulette w’eel, and 
besides that, | found a poker game, to say 

nothing about a couple dandy fellas lives there 

at the beach and love to just sit around and hit 

up the old barber shop harmony—dJim Allison 

and Jess Andrew. 

“But | didn’t really strike my 

stride till Miss Werner got in. 

From that time on, | went some 

pace! And of course it was even 

worse when Ben Drew showed up. 

He’s a pal of mine, in partners with his brother in the furniture || i 

business in Brooklyn. He was | going to come down with me, but // 

his brother got sick and held him 


up a week. He brought a girl 

named Stevens that he picked 

up somewheres, and with Miss 

Werner and |, and Ben Drew and 

the Stevens dame, and Hargrave 

and his girl, that made six of us 

that stuck together all the wile; 

that is, for the first few nights. After that, 

we’d get the girls all wore out by one, two 

o'clock and chase them home and then | and 

Ben and Hargrave, we’d play the w’eel or sit in a game of stud. 

“Tt was the same schedule, day after day, the whole 

time | was there. The party would start out along about seven, eight o’clock in the evening and 
go to 

waste their time some way another. About six o'clock, I'd get 

up and have the barber come in and shave me and then I'd dress and be all set for the roll-call. 
“But | thought——”’ 

“From the first day, | didn’t wear nothing but dinner clothes. 

And | brought along a trunk full of white pants and knickers that 

| never even unpacked. 

“You'd have to get Miss Werner or one of the other girls to 

tell you the different places we went. They all looked alike to me—just jernts, with tables and 
waiters and an orchestra.” “But the weather was beautiful-——” 

“So | heard somebouy say. | guess it’s a great climate, if 

that’s what a man is looking for. They say California’s another 

garden spot and that’s another place I’ve always intended to go. But of course it takes longer.” 
“The California climate,” said Walters, “is probably just as 

good——_” 

“T’ve always intended to go out there. But of course it takes 

longer. Four, five days on a train is too much. A fella don’t get 

no sun or air. | always feel cooped up on a train.” 

* ow was the golf?” 

| | “JT didn’t get to play golf; never had my clubs out of the bag. But | heard somebody telling 
Ben Drew that they had four, five fine courses around Miami.” 

“Play any tennis?” 

“No, | didn’t have time for tennis. They got some swell courts 

right by the hotel, but even at that, when you change into your 

tennis clothes and play four, five sets and then take a bath and 

dress again, why, it means a waste of two hours.” “Go fishing?” * “Fishing! That’s a whole day! 
And as far as bathing is conwhatever place we hadn't been to the night before. “ 

We'd dance till, say, one o’clock and then chase the G'We filled up the both 

women home and do a little serious gambling. The 

poker game generally broke up a little before noon. That would give us fellas the afternoon to 
sleep, wile the girls would do their shopping or go to the polo or 


fella 

took hb 

bottles with water. I'd 

like to heard what that said when he is first swig.” 

cerned, why, it looks like they was a law 

that you couldn’t swim only at noontime, just when a man’s ready for the 
hay.” “How far is the ocean from the hotel 

where you stopped?” 

“T don’t know. | didn’t get over 

there. You see you can’t do everything at a place like that. It would 
wear you out. I’m thirty-eight years old and when a man gets that age, 
you’ve got to watch your step. You 

can't go in for athaletics like you was a kid. 

“I’m in the insurance business, in 

Brooklyn, and one of the things we 

learn in our business is that a man is 

taking chances if he goes in too strong 

for sports after a certain age. You 

can’t be a youngster all your life.” 

“Did your friends go home ahead of 

you?” 

“Do you mean Ben Drew and Miss 

Werner and the Stevens girl? No. Ben, he’s 

back there in a compartment dead to the 

world and he said he’d shoot anybody that 

woke him up this side of Manhattan Transfer. 

“And the girls—they look like they’d just 

stepped out of a waste-pipe.”’ 

“You look pretty good yourself, better than last time | seen you.” 
“T should! A trip like this was just what | 

needed—away from the office a whole month 

and longer and ain’t even given business a 

thought. 

“That's where so many men make mistakes—not taking a vacation; or if they do take 
one, they keep in touch with their office all the 

time and sperl their whole trip, worrying. | 

got a girl that can run my business pretty near 

as good as | can myself—not a girl, either; a 

woman about fifty-three years old; a Miss 

Clancy. 

“She’s the one that realized the shape 

| was in and insisted on me taking this trip. 

And how her face will light up when | walk in 

that office Monday morning—or maybe Monday afternoon 


—and she sees what this has done for me! 
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